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What are the latest questions you've been 
asked — or asked yourself? Something on the 
Dardanelles? Hydroponics? Supersonics? Tel- 
eran? 


You can get traditional material—the stand- 





ard historical and classical subjects—in any ma- 
jor encyclopedia. But ENcycLopepiA AMERI- 
CANA gives you more than that. It offers a vast 
reservoir of information built up since 1829, and 
its major revisions since 1940 have been planned 
to keep AMERICANA readers informed on current 
happenings in the fields of science, politics, lit- 
erature, and art. 


What’s more, the AMERICANA ANNUAL— issued 
every year—provides a continuing record of sig- 
nificant events and progress that keeps the set 
up-to-date. All this and 66,000 authoritative 
articles . . . with 6,000 graphic illustrations . . . 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunciations, 
digests of books, plays and operas found in no 
other single work . . . plus an 800-page index to 
guide you quickly to more than a quarter of a 
million facts. 





Yes, for teacher, librarian, student—anyone 
in any field—the ENcycLopepiA AMERICANA 
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| Tuis Coupon Entities You, Witnout Osuication, To | 
hasa ready answer-—whatever the question! A Beavutirut 36-Pace Boowtet “America’s Reference | 
we Work” Descrispinc THe Encyctopepia AMERICANA, SEND | 
| It Tovay To The Americana Corporation, Educational 
) | Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Ww l 
c > noyclppedia— | SCHOOI l 
; I 
ADDRESS | 
MERICANA aang BRR rnin: Yr | 
| Name osay SUED. | 
ee mite sdiiaiesliele iil dal, waite tanks tik ees ma all 
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LITTLE, 


BROWN & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


October 1947 through January 1948 
including Atlantic Monthly Press Books 








WALTER D. EDMONDS 
*The Wedding Journey 


CONSTANCE and 
HARMON HELMERICKS 
We Live In The Arctic 


ROBERT LAWSON 
Mr. Twigg's Mistake 


SIR OSBERT SITWELL 
*Great Morning! 


JAMES HILTON 
*Nothing So Strange 


JOHN CIARDI 
*Other Skies 


PEARL FRYE 


The Narrow Bridge $2.50 


MOLLIE PANTER-DOWNES 
*One Fine Day $2.50 


FRANCIS W. DAHL and 
CHARLES W. MORTON 
*Dahl’s Brave New World 


CORD MEYER, JR. 
*Peace or Anarchy 


H. E. BATES 
*The Purple Plain 


OGDEN NASH and 
VERNON DUKE 


Ogden Nash's Musical Zoo $2.50 


(Dates, titles, and prices subject to change.) 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 7 





EMILIE LORING 
Beckoning Trails 


J. FRANK DOBIE 
Tongues of the Monte 


JOSEPH D. BATES, JR. 
Spinning for American Game 
Fish 

S. E. MORISON 


*The Battle of The Atlantic, 


1939-43 $6.00 


ELLERY QUEEN, Editor 


The Queen's Award, 1947 $3.00 


GWYN THOMAS 
Venus and the Voters 


BRYAN S. MORGAN 
*Vain Citadels 


ANTHONY QUAYLE 


On Such a Night $2.00 


MARY DEASY 
*The Hour of Spring 


GORDON McDONELL 
*My Sister, Goodnight 


ALAN MARCUS 


*Straw to Make Brick $3.00 


ANDRUS, BRONK, 
CARDEN, KEEFER, 
LOCKWOOD, WEARN 
and WINTERNITZ 

* Advances in Military 
Medicine, 2 Vols. 


*An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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& COMPANY - INCORPORATED 


Fibtchos 


Aaientidiveh Seale 


THE UNITED STATES: 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN WORLD PERSPECTIVE, 1492-1947 
By RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON, BERT JAMES LOEWENBERG and SAMUEL 
HUGH BROCKUNIER. One of the most important books on the American 
people and their relationship to the rest of the world ever published. Told from a 
lively, liberal point of view, it comes alive through exciting narrative, 176 con- 
temporary photographs and prints, and many simplified maps. Written for the 
layman, you can sell this book more easily to that extraordinary market created 
by the works of Toynbee and Northrup. September. 894 pages, $6.50 
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PROSPERITY DECADE: 
FROM WAR TO DEPRESSION, 1917-1929 
By GEORGE SOULE. An economic history of an era of mistakes — mistakes 
which we again face today. The emphasis is on the pattern of economic forces, 
the changes, and their effects on the people's welfare. Illustrations and maps. 
September. 365 pages, $5.50 
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DEPRESSION DECADE: 

FROM NEW ERA THROUGH NEW DEAL, 1929-1941 
By BROADUS MITCHELL. A spirited picture from the human angle of the 
economic and social problems of one of the stormiest periods of American life. 
Statistical appendix, illustrations and maps. September. 384 pages, $5.50 
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CANADA: A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
By EDGAR McINNES. America’s tremendous, vital interest in Canadian affairs 
set the stage for this definitive work. Excitingly written by one of Canada’s best- 
known commentators (the author of the best-selling histories of World War II) 
and lavishly illustrated, to include many rare old prints, this work is one of the 
genuinely important books to be published this fall. September. 573 pages, $6.50 


CHANGE AND CRISIS IN EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 


By JAMES POLLACK and others. Intensive and critical studies, by recognized 
authorities, of post-war governments, evaluating the patterns of political changes 
in Europe today: September. 272 pages, $3.50 
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MAN AND THE STATE: MODERN POLITICAL IDEAS 
By WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. Great statements that have influenced the West's 
last four centuries of political thought. This source material, selected for its 
freshness and clarity, lays bare the four central ideas which have determined 
political attitudes. October. 781 pages, $7.50 
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BROADCASTING MUSIC 
By ERNEST LaPRADE. The fascinating story of what lies behind a musical 
program—from planning to production. Chapters include composing, conduct- 
ing, etc., as well as future possibilities of improved fidelity. 
September, 236 pages, $3.25 
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THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR 
Edited by H. WILLIAM FITELSON. Twelve of the Theatre Guild’s most famous 
plays as they were adapted for radio. For each play the script writer has 
discussed the various problems he faced to compensate for the intimate contact 
of the legitimate theatre. October. 512 pages, $3.00 
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PREVIEW... OF THE BIG 


HERVEY 


for which you and the hundreds 









of thousands of readers of his 
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previous books have been waiting — 


he cry 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH 
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IQNEWS OF SPRING, 1948 


ejovel by 


ALLEN 





= The third volume in Mr. Allen’s major work — the 
series of novels under the general title of “The 
Disinherited,” making up a panorama of the early years 
of America; a novel, like THE FOREST AND THE FORT and 
BEDFORD VILLAGE,to be read with enjoyment by every 
class and category of reader. 
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290 QUESTIONS ASKED BY CHILDREN 
answered in this charming and 
beautifully illustrated book! 


290 ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR! 


Chapters: 

Tell Me About GOD 

Tell Me About MYSELF 
Tell Me About WORDS 

Tell Me About ANIMALS 
Tefl About PLANTS 

Tell Me About PEOPLE 
Tell Me About PLACES 

Tell Me About THINGS 

| Tell Me About MACHINES 


4 Tell Me About the SKY 
WM. 


Ilustrated by 
DOUGLAS ANDERSON 


Ae’ g 
2900  *a 
2° 


8%" x 11" — 168 Pages 


2.15 


Published October 20 


by Ellen Wales Walpole 


Ideal for Children who read and are read to. For parents 
and teachers who have to answer children’s questions. 


(A Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Book) 


Order through your favorite wholesale jobber, or 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. « 105 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3 
















Stanford 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


News About What's in Print 
Stanford, California 































October, 1947 


IT’S STYLISH TO BE BALD 


YUCATAN, 300 A.D.—Why all the sensitivity 


about bald pates in the United States? Here, the 





Mayan men consider baldness a sign of distinction. 
They burn a large tonsure on top of their heads 
so as to be certain of baldness and to be in style. 
(This is one of the lesser discoveries made by Dr. 
Sylvanus G. Morley in his book “THE 
ANCIENT MAYA”. Says the New 


THIS iS YOUR HOME York World-Telegram, this book is a 


Sea a PR a ; : “combination of scientific learning and 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Oct. " : 5 
lucid style, one of the finest expository 





1947—Samuel Dickson, whose radio 
series has attracted more attention than Works in its field.” And Time Magazine 
any other local program, has selected his adds, “Patient, expert, profusely illus- 
best stories about San Francisco’s favor- trated, by far the best general survey of 
ite fabulous characters under the title, the mystery.” $10.00) ; 
“SAN FRANCISCO IS YOUR 

HOME.” It is the story of men and 


women who lived their tragedies and 
romances in the Queen City of the Pa- IT PAYS T0 BE GIFTED 
cific. $3.50 STANFORD, Oct., 1947—If your 
IQ is over 140, are you likely to have a 
GOLD DISCOVERED better education, better health, a happier 
HIGH SIERRA, 1848—W. A. Marriage, a better job, and a_ higher 
Chalfant, renowned California new s- i™come than the average person? The 
paper publisher, wrote column after col- answer to this question can be found in 
umn of the tales of the old-timers, miners Lewis M. Terman’s “THE GIFTED 
and naturalists. The best of these color- CHILD GROWS UP; TWENTY- 
ful anecdotes have been collected in this FIVE YEARS FOLLOW-UP OF 
new volume, “GOLD, GUNS AND THE SUPERIOR GROUP,” a sum- 
GHOST TOWNS,” which is illustrated mary of a study of 1400 gifted people 
with many humorous pen drawings. covering twenty-five years of their lives. 


$3.00 $6.00 
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ROM London, via May Lamberton Becker, 

comes the news that the hundredth anniversary 
of the publication of a little book of verse, Poems 
of Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell, was marked by the 
unveiling of a tablet to the Brontés in Westminster 
Abbey. Placed on the wall with Dr. Johnson, and 
near the Shakespeare memorial, the plaque bears 
the names and dates of the three sisters, above the 
following inscription— 

With Courage to Endure 


Conflict 


A few days after Maurice Maeterlinck (The 
Great Beyond) sailed for Europe, following a 
seven years’ sojourn in the United States, his at- 
torney filed suit against Dodd, Mead and Company 
for failure “to publish and properly exploit’ the 
aged poet's literary works. The writings of Mae- 
terlinck attained their greatest vogue at the time of 
the publication of The Blue Bird, and its subse- 
quent production on the stage. & J J Dear 
Judas, the biblical drama based on the Robinson 
Jeffers poem, has been banned in Boston. % J 
Although no protesting voice was raised against 
Rumer Godden’s Black Narcissus when it appeared 
in book form, the film version has aroused the 
susceptibilities of the National Legion of Decency, 
which has condemned the play for Catholic audi- 
ences. & 3% JS E. Arnot Robertson (The Sign- 
post), author, and film critic for the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, won £1,500 in a suit against 
MGM of London for a letter to her employers 
condemning her work and charging Miss Robertson 
with “flippant witticisms and self exploitation on 
the radio.” In awarding the damages, the King's 
Justice announced that ‘there was no reason why 
criticism should be flat-footed and dull.” 


“Words ... Words . . . Words” 


Recent tests of more than 100 grade-school chil- 
dren revealed that the vocabulary of a seven-year- 
old child (21,000 words) exceeds the number of 
words employed in the writing of Shakespeare's 
plays (16,000). Scholars have also exposed the 
fact that 11,000 words sufficed to lose—and regain 
—Milton’s Paradise; and that for Victor Hugo's 
poetry and prose only 20,000 words were needed. 
The cerebrations of the ten-year-old of 1947, how- 
ever, require some 34,000 words and their deriva- 
tives for expression. 


Pastorale 


When Roy Chapman Andrews (An Explorer 
Comes Home), discoverer of the first dinosaur egg 
in the Gobi Desert, gave up trekking the Arctic 
wastes and the wilds of Asia to retire to his farm 
in Connecticut, he found that adventure still pur- 
sued him. Traces of a prehistoric dinosaur were 
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-NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J]. Wallace 


found in the author's back yard; a singing mouse 
turned up in his study; and the explorer of two 
continents got lost in his own woodland. 


Statistical 


According to the [London] Bookseller, Britain 
imported $3,200,000-worth of United States literary 
publications of all types during the last financial 
year. & J J When book number 122,059,388 
of the Armed Services Editions is shipped overseas 
in October, one of the most successful undertak- 
ings in American cooperative publishing, in which 
seventy-four publishers made reprint rights avail- 
able to the Government, will come to an end. 
& % % George Tabori (Original Sin) recently 
sold a scenario to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The 
thirteen pages of manuscript brought $75,000. 


Awards 


A young Norwegian author, Froken Maria Brek- 
ker, has received the 1947 Nobel Prize for Litera 
ture for Mother Mary, a story of the everyday life 
of the Holy Family, % The Goncourt Prize 
for 1947 has gone to Elsa Triolet, Russian-born 
wife of the French poet Louis Aragon, for her 
A Fine of 200 Francs, a collection of three short 
novels. %& 3% S& Moondrop to Gascony, Anne- 
Marie Waters’ account of her experiences in the 
French Resistance movement, has taken the 1947 
John Llewellyn Rhys Prize. Miss Waters, on a 
moonlight night in 1944, parachuted from a British 
plane to somewhere in France. From then on, she 
says, she had never a dull moment. %& % % 
Marcel Raymond's study, Paul Valéry et la Tenta- 
tion de l’Esprit, was awarded the 50,000-franc 
Prix Littéraire Franco-Suisse. 4% J % A pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia University, Marjorie 
Hope Nicolson, has won the £100 Rose Mary 
Crawshay Prize of the British Academy for Newton 
Demands the Muse. 


Oyez! 


Erich Maria Remarque (Arch of Triumph), who 
recently became an American citizen after having 
been a man without a country for fourteen years, 
says “it feels like getting some ground under your 
feet.” The German-born novelist has divided his 
time between New York and Hollywood since 
1939. He now plans to travel around the United 
States “to take a good look at his new home.” 
& & The centenary of the birth of Alice 
Meynell (1847-1947) is being marked by the pub- 
lication of The Poems of Alice Meynell, a collec- 
tion of all her known published work. %& % % 
John Kieran (Footnotes on Nature), “Information, 
Please” expert and sports authority, was married 
to Margaret Ford (David and the Magic Powder) 
in September. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF OPERA 


By Donald J. Grout. The first book to provide a continuous, unified 
history of opera from its beginning in medieval liturgical drama, through 
the “grand opera” of ‘the nineteenth century, to the modern operas of 
Schénberg, Hindemith, Wellsz, and Krenek. With musical examples, a bib- 





liography, and 16 pages of illustrations. November. 2 vols., boxed, $10.00 




















REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN DRAMA 


By Edmond M. Gagey. An analysis of the tremendous changes that 
have taken place in the American commercial theatre from 1912 through 
the season of 1945-46. With a discussion of the various factors, such as 
the little theatre movement and the European theatre; which have particularly 
influenced this development. October. $3.75 
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DANGEROUS WORDS A Guide to the Law of Libel 


By Philip Wittenberg. A leading authority on the law of libel shows 
what libel is, what words or groups of words are libelous, how such words 
: are construed, against what background they are scrutinized in point of time 
and place of utterance. Every medium in which libel can occur is covered 
in this invaluable book. With a table of cases and a glossary. November. 


























$5.00 
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THE SHAPING OF COLUMBIA DICTIONARY OF 

0 THE AMERICAN TRADITION MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
& 

S, By Louis M. Hacker. ‘‘An outstanding [Edited by Horatio Smith. Covers 1200 
it achievement in interpreting our social authors of 31 literatures. “A quick source 
is and economic history.”—Saturday Review of reference which has long been needed.” 
¥ of Literature. 2 vols., $10.00 —Wéilson Library Bulletin. $10.00 
ce At all bookstores 

b- 

< COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS Morningside Heights, N. Y. 27 
n, 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 80) 
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July 28. ALFRED FRANCIS GOLDSMITH, bookseller 
and collector; in New York City; sixty-six. The 
proprietor of an intimate little bookshop—‘‘At the 
Sign of the Sparrow’—which had served as the 
setting for various novels, among them Carolyn 
Wells’ Murder in a Book Shop, Mr. Goldsmith was 
a noted collector of Walt Whitman. His shop had 
a literary aura, with Christopher Morley, Branch 
Cabell, and Clifford Odets among the habitués. A 
familiar figure at rare book auctions, Mr. Goldsmith 
had owned the same copy of a “first” Leaves of 
Grass half a dozen times. 


July 29. Leo STEIN, art patron and critic; at 
Settignano, Italy; seventy-five. An American ex- 
patriate who had made his home in Europe for 
almost half a century, he was the brother of Ger- 
trude Stein with whom he lived in Paris in the 
rue de Fleurus, famous as a meeting place of artists 
and authors. He claimed to be the discoverer of 
Picasso, and the patron of such artists as Matisse 
and Braque before they were recognized by other 
critics. Estranged from his famous sister in the 
Twenties, Leo Stein went to live in Italy, where he 
had a villa in a suburb of Florence. His books 
include the recently published Appreciation: Paint- 
ing, Poetry, and Prose and the ABC of Esthetics. 


July 31. THOoMAs Jos, playwright; at Santa Mon- 
ica, California; forty-six. Most successful of his 
many plays was Uncle Harry, which was also pro- 
duced asa film. Other hits were Barchester Towers 
and Giants in the Earth. 


August 7. HERBERT ASQUITH, poet and novelist; 
at Bath, England; sixty-six. Mr. Asquith wrote a 
number of volumes of verse and also four novels, 
including Windy Hill and Mary Dallon. In 1938 
appeared Moments of Memory, personal recollec- 
tions, which included a “warm” picture of his 
father, the first Earl of Oxford and Asquith, Brit- 
ain’s liberal prime minister during*World War I. 


August 25. CLARK WISSLER, anthropologist, and 
author; in New York; following a short illness; 
seventy-six. Curator emeritus of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History at the time of his death, 
Dr. Wissler, an authority on the American Indian, 
is said to have made the Museum's Indian collec- 
tion one of the best in the world during his forty 
years of service. Of his many books on anthropol- 
ogy, one of the most popular, Indian Cavalcade, 
appeared in 1938. A subsequent volume, The 
American Indian, has become a classic. 


September 1. FREDERICK RUSSELL BURNHAM, ex- 
plorer and author; in Santa Barbara, California; 
eighty-seven. Major Burnham, ‘‘a scout of the old 
West,” participated in the Klondike gold rush, 
fought in the Boer War, accompanied several ex- 
peditions to Africa. He wrote various books on 
his African experiences, as well as Scouting on Two 
Continents and Taking Chances. ; 





LIBRARY DEMONSTRATION 


The A.L.A. National Relations Office in Wash- 
ington, in cooperation with state federal relations 
committees, is doing some advance planning to win 
support for the Library Demonstration Bill when 
it comes up for consideration as Congress recon- 
venes January 2, 1948. 

It has been decided that the most effective means 
of gaining Capitol Hill favor for the bill is by 
personal contact with the congressmen while they 
are at home between sessions. A plan to effect 
these contacts has been formulated. 

Each state coordinator has been asked to appoint 
interviewers to approach the congressmen in the 
various districts of the state, especially those who 
have not been previously approached or who have 
not made a definite commitment about supporting 
the bill. A kit of material to aid the interviewers 
in explaining the details of the bill and in pointing 
up the deep need for public library service has been 
prepared by the National Relations Office. All con- 
tacts will be completed in October and necessary 
follow-ups will be made in December. 

An intensive supporting publicity campaign is 
also being planned. All appropriate media will be 
used in creating public opinion in favor of the bill 
—state and local papers, local radio stations and 
network broadcasts, national newspapers and maga- 
zines, and publicity developed through local librar- 
ies. National, state, and local organizations endors- 
ing the bill will be asked to lend their assistance 
to the campaign. Every attempt possible will be 
made to get the Library Demonstration Bill passed 
during 1948. 
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HARVARD'S NEW LIBRARY 


Harvard University has plans for a unique de 
velopment in college building—the Lamont Library 
for undergraduate students. It will be the first 
university library building designed expressly to 
meet the requirements of undergraduate college 
students, and will differ radically from traditional 
library plans in many ways. A committee of under- 
graduates participated actively in the studies out 
of which the plan developed. 


The new library, which was made possible by the 
gift of Thomas W. Lamont, is designed as a self- 
service institution. The usual delay of checking 
books in and out will be larg: eliminated. The 
student, entering the library, passes through the 
bookstacks, and picks up his book on his way to 
the reading room. Leaving the library, he again 
passes through the stacks and deposits his book on 
the way. Only when a student is taking a book 
from the building will a check-out be necessary. 


The reading rooms themselves will contain no 
bookshelves. They are designed to provide a light 
and pleasant setting for study. Students will find 
a choice of working space—easy chairs for leisurely 
reading, and working “‘stalls” where men can study. 

A smoking room will be provided on each of 
the three reading floors and the two mezzanines. 
A typewriting room will make it possible for stu- 
dents to type notes directly from books. 

Opening of the Lamont Library is planned for 
the fall of 1948. Harvard's famous Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Library will continue as the 
university's center of scholarly research. 
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NEWS IN NEW HISTORIES 
of The Church and Church Liturgy 


Make These New And Significant Books On Church History and Forms 
of Church Worship Available To Your Readers Today! 


—T]THE LUTHERAN LITURGY—— 


Luther D. Reed 








A scholarly and very readable study 
of the Lutheran liturgy in particular 





and a comprehensive comparative out- 
line of the liturgies of the Roman, 
Anglican and Reformation churches. 
A book of interest and significance to 
liturgically-minded ministers, organ- 
ists, choirmasters and laymen. 692 
pages. Particularly important to col- 
lege and seminary libraries. Beauti- 
fully bound. 

$7.50 








THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 
by Charles M. Jacobs 


Technical history is kept to a minimum—yet the 
full and important facts of Christian church growth 
from apostolic beginnings to the present day are 
written in informative narrative style. Now in a 
new and revised edition brought up to date by the 
author’s. daughter, Margaret Jacobs Irvin. 444 
pages. Cloth bound. $2.50 

















Write For Our New Catalog of Books 


—— 7 MUHLENBERG PRESS — 


aa 1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Shannon Garst 


ORONADO, Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, General 
Custer, Sitting Bull, and Jack London—these 
form what is certainly a virile group of characters 
to entrap the imagination of readers from ten to 
sixteen. In less than ten years, all have appeared 
in stirring biographies for young people, and all 
have been written by one woman writer, Doris 
Shannon Garst. 


The daughter of a mining engineer, Wesley 
Shannon, and Zinta Anna (von Diltz) Shannon, 
whose father was a German count, Doris Shannon 
was born at Ironwood, Michigan, on July 24, 1899. 
“Most famous, (or infamous) of [her] forebears 
was the Austrian statesman, Prince Metternich.” 
The child's earliest memories “are of begging my 
parents to take me out to look for stray kittens. 
Those searches took place in Michigan, before I 
was four years old, so one of my outstanding traits 
evidenced itself at a very early age. To this day 
there is a mutual attraction between cats and me; 
every homeless cat within miles naturally gravitates 
to my house.” The family, which also includes 
: son, moved to Denver, Colorado, when Doris was 
our. 


Doris Shannon's formal education comprised 
attendance at the East Denver High School; the 
Hood River High School in Oregon, where she 
played tennis and basketball and took part in field 
sports, debating, and dramatics, graduating in 
1916; and a period at the University of Colorado 
at Boulder for writing courses. In 1918 she went 
to Wyoming, now her “permanent stamping 
ground,” and taught school until her marriage on 
September 1, 1920, to Joseph Garst, an attorney. 
Their children are Joseph Horace, Warren Edward, 
and Barbara, now Mrs. Spurlock. 


During her childhood summers, spent at her 
father’s mine in the mountains of Colorado, Doris 
Shannon ‘“‘was completely happy roaming the woods 


and becoming acquainted with the wild animals _ 


and living in a make-believe world of [her] own.” 
She learned self-sufficiency and “discovered the fun 
of making up stories.” One was accepted and 
published in the ine Wee Wisdom when she 
was about ten, and no doubt was the deciding 
factor in her eventual choice of a writing career. 
Though she told stories to her three children, she 
was too busy bringing them up to find much time 
for actual authorship. When the last of the three 
was launched into school, she typed some of these 
stories; they were immediately accepted by chil- 
dren's magazines. Then Barbara came down with 
scarlet fever, and she and her mother were quaran- 
tined for thirty days. “While she caught up on 
reading and piano practice,” Mrs. Garst relates, “I 
wrote my first book and enjoyed it so much more 
than short stories that I've written books ever 
since.” Reviewing The Story of Buffalo Bill (1938) 
in the Library Journal, Alice Martin predicted 
accurately that “the popular treatment and very 
— style should make the book attractive to 
ys. 


May Lamberton Becker, in Books, called Kit 
Carson (1942) “a sympathetic presentation of a 





SHANNON GARST 


Was Young (1942), was followed by Custer, 
Fighter of the Plains (1944), Jack London: Magnet 
for Adventure (1944), which was especially well 
reviewed, and Sitting Bull (1946), termed by the 
New York Times “a moving tale with the authentic 
ring of truth.” Perhaps the only dissenting critical 
note on Mrs. Garst's books is Virginia Kirkus’ 
judgment that Scotty Allan: King of the Dog-Team 
Drivers (1946), about “the best dog-musher of 
the North” in Alaskan gold-rush times, ‘‘deserved 
a more finished presentation.” The New York 
Times reviewer thought it was written ‘briskly, 
vividly.” 

In Cowboy Boots (1946), Shannon Garst utilizes 
much of the environment in which her children 
grew up on their Wyoming ranch, “with pets 
galore, horses for riding, streams for fishing and 
swimming, and hills, valleys,and ranges for roam- 
ing.” A Junior Literary Guild choice, this book 
was preceded by Amelia Earhart: Heroine of the 
Skies (1946), a selection of the Catholic Book 
Club. In October 1947 appeared Three Conquista- 
dors, biographies of Cortés, Coronado, and Pi- 
zarro. Mrs. Garst’s parents now run a fruit orchard 
in Oregon, and experiences there, and memories 
of a similar fruit ranch thirty years ago will be 
summed up in a forthcoming book, ‘““Wish on an 
Apple.” 

Mrs. Garst is brown-eyed, auburn-haired, meas- 
ures three inches over five feet, and enjoys golf, 
amateur photography, and travel to out-of-the-way 
places. Her favorite author is Thomas Wolfe; 
novel, Les Misérables. She is a Republican and an 
Episcopalian, and belongs to two social clubs, 
although she says, “as a rule I avoid crowds and 
organizations." One of her publishers describes 
Mrs. Garst as “an intelligent, affable woman; ob- 
serving, sensitive, and keenly interested in world 


character dear to boy nature and the American affairs.” 


heart.” A book for older readers, When the West 
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New Books IN MuSsIC AND THE DANCE 


- 
SOVIET BALLET 


by Juri Slonimsky 


THEORY OF HARMONY 
by Arnold Schoenberg 


The “Father of Atonality” out- 
lines in readable and _ scholarly 
fashion his modern theory of har- 
mony in music. The work is a 
tribute to the greatness of its author 
who besides being a revolutionary 
composer, has proved himself a 


deep and searching thinker. $7.50 


This is a richly illustrated book 
written by Russians and dealing 
with their most expressive form of 
Includes the 
names of all the outstanding danc- 
of the 

$4.75 


artistic production. 


ers and choreographers 
Soviet Union. 

















THE STORY OF DANCE MUSIC 


by Paul Net#l 


THE STORY OF | 


Dan e busi , 


The first comprehensive work 
tracing the development of music 
in relation to the dance. Profusely 
illustrated, the book is prefaced by 
Martha Graham. $4.75 

















FROM BEETHOVEN TO 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
by Max Graf 


The psychology of the compos- 
ing process is discussed by the dis- 
tinguished Viennese music critic. 
The how and why of composition 
is explained in a fascinating and 
authentic manner, stressing the in- 
fluence of origins, experiences and 
ideas upon the work of the com- 
poser. $4.75 





SHOSTAKOVICH: 


The Man and His Work 
by Ivan Martynov 


The works of Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich are said to reflect the true 
spirit of the Soviet people. Here is 
the true and sympathetic picture of 
the life of the composer, and an 
authoritative review of his composi- 
tions. “Provides a very good idea 
of what Shostakovitch means to his 
countrymen. Contains genuinely 
enlightening material.” — Library 
Journal 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street 
CANADA 
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New York 16, N. Y. 
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Dola de Jong 


¢6JQIGHTING the windmills” is the expres- 

sion that Dola de Jong, Dutch-American 
novelist and writer for children, uses for her efforts 
to explain the country of her birth to the American 
people, who too often ‘think of Holland as a land 
of windmills, dikes, wooden shoes, strange cos- 
tumes, and tulips.” While not absent from her 
books, these features are absorbed into the general 
picture of modern Holland, progressive and up to 
date, which Miss de Jong presents to her readers. 

Dorothea Rosalie de Jong was born on October 
10, 1911, in Arnhem in the east Netherlands, the 
daughter of S. L. and Lotte (Benjamin) de Jong. 
Young Dola, as she was called, was educated in 
the Arnhem schools, where her aptitude for writing 
was encouraged. On graduating from high school 
she became a reporter on the local newspaper. 
Later she went to Amsterdam to review plays and 
motion pictures for the largest Dutch newspaper, 
de Telegraaf. But the youthful writer had another 
nterest—dancing—which she had studied in Hol- 
land and in England. She became a member of the 
Royal Dutch Ballet, with which she danced for 
about eight years. During this time she kept on 
with her writing, publishing her first book—a juve- 
nile—at the age of eighteen. Thereafter she wrote 
a book for children every year, and in addition, 
had a novel published. She also edited a children’s 
page for an Amsterdam Sunday paper, bet Handels- 
blad. With the outbreak. of World War II, Miss 
de Jong became anxious about the fate of Holland. 
Her family, however, did not share her fears. 
When she could not persuade them to leave, she 
herself went to North Africa in 1940 to join her 
fiancé, artist Jan Hoowij, who had gone there to 
paint. The morning after they were married, Hol- 
land was invaded. 

In 1941, Miss de Jong and her husband came to 
the United States. For a time she danced with the 
Joos ballet, and then, after Mr. Hoowij went to 
England to join the Dutch Navy, she was editor of 
broadcasts at The Netherlands Bureau. Her first 
bbok published in America—Nikkernik, Nakker- 
nak, and Nokkernok (1942), a ‘jolly nonsense’’ 
tale for children—found immediate favor with 
youthful readers. It was followed by The Level 
Land (1943). A story for older children about 
Holland before and after the invasion, it is, per- 
haps, a key to the author's own childhood and 
happy family life. Helen A. Masten, in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, found it ‘the most convincing 
story of the war yet written for young people .. . 
a deeply moving book . . . without bitterness 
and with a faith in life which is heartening. . . .” 
A third juvenile, Sand for the Sandmen, appeared 
in’ 1944. 

With the publication of And the Field Is the 
World, a tragic chronicle of a group of refugee 
children in Morocco, Dola de Jong entered the 
adult field. Sara Henderson Hay, in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, compared the children in this 
“haunting and disturbing . . . beautifully written” 
book to those in The Innocent Voyage—‘brave 
and cruel and innocent and uninhibited and in- 
tensely practical.” The Picture Story of Holland 
(1946), a fourth juvenile, was in a way a labor of 
love, for the author says, ‘I want the people of 
America to know the whole story of Holland.” The 
illustrations for. this book were made by Gerard 
Hordyk, a Dutch artist who in 1935 had designed 
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the costumes and settings for the ballet Coppelia, 
in which Dola de Jong had danced in Amsterdam. 
When he met Miss de Jong again in New York 
ten years later, she asked him to make the pictures 
for her book. Miss de Jong’s latest work, Return 
to the Level Land (1947) continues the activities 
of the Van Oordt family, in the rehabilitated Hol 
land which the author observed during a visit in 
the summer of 1946. 

In addition to her books, Dola de Jong also 
writes a regular column on American literature, 
music, and painting for a Dutch newspaper. R« 
cordings of her The Level Land have been made 
for the Junior Leagues of America; and in 1946 
the Junior Literary Guild chose The Picture Stor) 
of Holland for its November selection. In the fall 
of 1947 And the Field Is the World was brought 
out in England. 

Dola de Jong’s early books were written in 
Dutch, then translated into English. Now, how- 
ever, she writes in English and her books have to 
be translated into Dutch for publication in Holland 
An accomplished linguist, she speaks English, 
French, and German fluently. She writes in long- 
hand because, she explains, she does not like the 
mechanization of the typewriter, which she uses 
only for the final revision of the manuscript. 

The slender, dark-haired author is of medium 
height, has green eyes. In spite of the tragedy in 
her life—her father, stepmother, and one brother 
were murdered by the Nazis—she is gay and 
friendly in manner. After a divorce from her first 
husband, she was married to Robert H. Joseph, a 
writer, in July 1946. They live in New York's 
Greenwich Village in a small house which reminds 
the author of Holland. Although she no longer 
dances professionally, Dola de Jong goes to ballet 
class every day. After her dancing, her chief in- 
terest is reading psychology. Favorite novelists are 
Proust, Thomas Wolfe, and William Faulkner. 
Miss de Jong is a member. of the Authors Guild. 
In the spring of 1947 she became an American 
citizen. FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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Volume G 


THE HISTORY of 
WORLD WAR II 


IS THE STORY OF THE MEN WHO MADE IT— 








ON LAND— George C. Marshall 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Douglas MacArthur a 


ON SEA— Ernest J. King n 
Chester M. Nimitz d 


Alexander A. Vandegrift 


IN THE AIR— Henry H. Arnold 
Carl Spaatz 


Ira C. Eaker 


IN SCIENCE— Leslie Groves 
J. Robert Oppenheimer 


E. O. Lawrence 


O 
ij 
IN WASHINGTON— _ § The President and his Cabinet 4 
E 
R 
S 


IN INDUSTRY— Benjamin Fairless 
Henry J. Kaiser 


John L. Collyer 


Compiled through careful research and thoroughly authenticated, in most 
cases by the subjects themselves, these and hundreds of other biog- 
raphies of living Americans who continue to make history will appear in 


Volume G 1943-46 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER Ist 


James T. White & Company 101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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ONCE ON ESPLANADE 


A Cycle Between Two Creole Weddings 
By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


The well-known writer about the South- 
ern scene tells her first story for younger 
readers. It is the delightful account of 
the life of Marie Louise Villeré, charm- 
ing young Creole girl of New Orleans, 
between the wedding of her older sister 
in 1883 and-her own beautiful wedding 

in the Cathedral, nine years later. This 
) is a true story, a memorable picture of a 
gracious way of living. I/lustrated by 
Addison Burbank. (Older girls.) $2.50 


RUNNING WATERS 


By Covelle Newcomb 


The well-told story of that great and 
good American pioneer, Mother Mary 
Caroline, foundress of the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame in America. Her great 
service to others, makes exciting and re- 
warding reading. Attractively styled and 
illustrated by Addison Burbank. ( High- 
school up.) $2.75 














THACKERAY Of the Great Heart and Humoroys Pen, by Laura Benét. As in 
her fine biographies of Shelley, Jenny Lind, Poe and Washington Lrving. Laura Benét has 
presented a genuine character to illuminate and personify enduring achievement. ///u5- 
trated with many photographs. (High-school.) $2.75 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR AND HIS SONG, by Virginia Cunningham. A deeply 
understanding biography of one of America’s outstanding poets. I//ustrated with photo- 


graphs. (High-school.) $2.75 
LISBETH HOLLY, by Ruth C. Barlow. The happy, summer-time activities of a little gir! 
on Lake Michigan. Illustrated by Rodolphe LaRiviere. (Girls 7-11.) $2.50 


AL ALLIGATOR: And How He Learned to Play the Banjo. Story and pictures 
by W. J. Pat Enright. The gay and appealing story of a circus alligator who starts an 
animal retreat in Florida. (7-1/.) $2.50 
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, YOUNG READERS 


POSITIVE PETE!, by Phil Stong. Pete is a large, opinionated brown-and-white cocker 
spaniel who is always grouching about something. There are two people who understand him 
perfectly—a small boy and the little old man from Baltimore who takes care of him and his 
uncle, an artist. As always the story is genuinely American and genuinely funny. Kart Wiese’s 
pictures match. (7-11.) $2.75 


ADVENTURE IN BLUEJEANS, by Helen Hull Jacobs. Another delightful teen- 
age book by the author of LAUREL FOR JUDY. When three city-bred young people are 
suddenly transported to the country, things are bound to happen! (Older girls.) $2.50 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA ROUNDABOUT, by Agnes Rothery. This fascinating 
book invites you ‘to two most delightful and colorful states. I/lustrated by George Gray. 





A Dodd, Mead Roundabout the World Book. (10 up.) $2.75 

THIS IS MEXICO, by E. Evalyn Grumbine McNally and Dr. Andrew McNally, Jr. 

Real Mexico in graphic text and over one hundred beautiful pictures. (14 up.) $4.00 

KING OF THE STALLIONS, by Edward B. Tracy. A fast-moving story of a boy and 
his horse. I//ustrated by Paul Brown. ( High-school.) $2.50 

MUSICAL HONORS, by Kitty Barne. The author of She Shall Have Music tells of 

another musical family. ( 10-14.) $2.25 

“HE'S JAKE!” by Captain Edward E. Hazlett, U.S.N. (Ret.). A clever dog takes a 
post-war cruise on a submarine. Many Paul Brown pictures. (9 up.) $2.75 


ABRAHAM, The itinerant Mouse. Story by Don Hutter. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
Abraham seeks adventure buoyantly and meets danger bravely. (7 up.) $2.50 


CHEMI, THE MAGICIAN, by Ruthie Duskin, in collaboration with Boris Duskin. Twelve- 
year-old Ruthie, the Quiz Kid, has written and illustrated this excitingly informational 
adventure story about chemistry. (8-12.) $2.50 , 





Dodd, Mead Career Books 


ANNE SNOW, MOUNTAIN NURSE, by 
Dorothy Deming, R.N. A lively, fascinating 
account of a worthwhile branch of the nursing 

! service. (Older girls.) $2.25 


FOUR YOUNG TEACHERS, by Genevieve 
Chase. Four girls in search of a satisfying voca- 
tion find it in a big city, the countryside, a South 

American jungle laboratory and helping to make 

Home and Family life better and happier. (Older 

girls.) $2.25 
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MELVILLE aus 
WHITMAN 


Van Wock Brooks 


Pulitzer Prize Winner and author of 
‘The Flowering of New England,” 


i | 
‘New England: Indian Summer,” po » 
‘The World of Washington Irving,” etc. "er . 


- 





With each new contribution by Van Wyck Brooks our 
admiration increases. In this, the fourth volume of his 
series on the literary history of our country, he again 
gives us a superb re-creation of a segment of that history — the period 
roughly from the middle eighteen hundreds to the eighteen nineties. Those 
were the days of Melville, Whitman, Mark Twain, Lanier, Bret Harte and a 
host of other major and minor writers. This book gives us fascinating por- 
traits of the writers themselves, colorful canvases of the places where they 
worked, sprightly vignettes of their times. 


The narrative runs warmly along — the vivid writing on social and historical 
backgrounds captures in beautiful prose the flavor of time, place and people. 
Van Wyck Brooks has written another Best-Seller. October 31. 
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THE GIFT OF LIFE 


An Autobiography by W. E. WOODWARD 


author of *‘Tom Paine,’’ “A New American History,”’ 
“The Way Our People Lived,” etc. 





THE VELVET 
FLEECE 


by LOIS EBY 
and JOHN C. FLEMING 


October 1 $2.50 
A Dutton Guilt-Edge Mystery 


BOOMERANG 
JAIL 


by FRANK C.ROBERTSON 


October 1 $2.50 


by JUNE WETHERELL 
October 6 $3.00 


THE PROPER 
BOSTOnIANS 


by CLEVELAND AMORY 
October 10 $4.50 






W. E. Woodward has enjoyed his life — and still does. And 
his followers who never miss a Woodward book will enjoy 
his life, too. Woodward is as delightful writing about himself 
as he is writing about generals or presidents or just plain 
people. October 20. 


THE MARSHALL 
FIELDS 


by JOHN TEBBEL 
October 13 $3.75 


illustrated 


DECENTRALIZE 
FOR LIBERTY 


by THOMAS HEWES 
October 16 $3.00 


SHIPS OF THE 
U.S. MERCHANT 
MARINE 


byS.KIP FARRINGTON, Jr. 
November 10 $3.75 


Illustrated in color and black 
and white. Introduction by 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, 










$4.75 





by HENRIETTA WEIGEL 
October 17 $2.75 


CHILDREN 
OF THE 
ALBATROSS 


by ANAIS NIN 


November 3 $2.75 


HOW TO BUILD 
A RECORD 
LIBRARY 


by PAUL AFFELDER 


November 3 $3.50 


A MOMENT 
OF NEED 


by MURDO COOMBS 


December 8 $2.50 
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pa~Every Library 
will be expected 


to have these... 


TREASURY OF 
RELIGIOUS PLAYS 


Selected by Thelma Brown 


Introduction by Harold Ehrensperger 


Twenty complete plays, for all occasions, 
all groups, all ages, are collected in this 
one convenient volume to meet the needs 
of the average church, club, and school. 
Casts require 3 to 18 characters with most 
plays using 6 to 8; production time varies 
from 20 to 90 minutes with 30 as average. 
More than half of the plays are non-royalty 
and nearly all are available in pamphlet 
form. 





The subjects include 
Biblical events and 
characters, missions, 
race relations, home 
life, freedom, steward- 
ship, honesty, Christian 
vocation. Under these 
and additional head- 
ings the plays are clas- 
sihed according to 
theme and also by cast 
and time requirements. 


$3.00 





YOUTH AFTER 
CONFLICT 


Goodwin B. Watson 


Leaders of youth feel particular concern 
over the social changes to which Dr. Wat- 
son directs attention in this comprehensive 
survey of youth in the aftermath of wars. 
Basing his predictions on the factors which 
had most significant and lasting effects on 
American young people after previous con- 
flicts in our history, he forecasts what youth 
in the 1950's will be like. 


“An interesting and 
valuable textbook for 
those concerned with 


youth problems.’— 
Alice I. Bryan, School 
of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University 








eu Association Press=== 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 
mn to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.] 





{Eptror’s Note: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are o 


Bulletin Aid to Librarianship 


To the Editor: 


For our Book Week program, all but the two 
plays were from hints and suggestions found in 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 1 find the Bulletin of 
great help to me. My formal training consists of 
a winter's correspondence course in library science 
from the University of Chicago. It was very good 
and I continue to learn from your Bulletin and 
other printed material. A fellow librarian (who 
had learned in a resident university course) taught 
me how to mend books. I have about 2,000 books 
and am getting them cataloged, doing the work as 
I get time. I am also building up a nice collection 
of maps and’ pictures. 

Thank you for your help. 

Mrs. BERT LYMAN, Librarian 
Logandale, Nevada, School Library 


Bulletin Helpful to Army Libraries 


To the Editor: 


Perhaps you would be interested in knowing that 
we really do use the Bulletin. 

A couple of items referring to the Bulletin were 
included in the April issue of ARMY LIBRARY 
NEWS. This sheet goes to all Army librarians in 
this area, to command librarians in the U.S. and 
Hawaii and Alaska, as well as to Library Branch, 
Special Services, War Department which redis- 
tributes copies to various command areas. 

We do find the Bulletin very helpful and we like 
to call attention to special articles afid issues which 
may be particularly pertinent to Army librarians 

WENDELL B. COON 
Sixth Army Librarian 
Presidio of San Francisco, California 


Epiror's NOTE: One item asked “How can the 
Job Relations, Job Methods, and Job Instruction 
Training be applied to libraries? Walson Library 
Bulletin, January 1947, p. 353-357." The other 
item: 

IS PUBLIC RELATIONS 
REALLY IMPORTANT 


Library public relations is well covered in a 
series of articles in the March 1947 Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. Start at the beginning and read 
them all—it will be worth the time. If you feel 
that good library service is enough, learn 
what you have been missing (p.496). Start 
with yourself—where public relations begins 
(p. 500). Proceed to your organization, adjust- 
ing your attitudes and actions so that they are 
library-wise. Try some of the ideas on analyzing 
your publics and working out improvements in 
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relations with each (p. 498). Watch for the 
short cuts suggested, like using a speech with 
some editing as the basis for a feature article. 
You will find, as is pointed out, that “if good 
will is concrete and tangible enough for an un- 
sentimental C.P.A. to give it a dollar value on 
a corporation balance sheet, it is as important to 
a library as the books it buys or the staff it em- 


ploys..”’ 


Dependents’ School Library 


To the Editor: 
One of the first Dependents’ School Libraries 
to come into existence in the ETO was opened in 
Heidelberg, Germany, 25 November 1946 in one 
end of the magazine room in the Special Service 
Library in the new Heidelberg University. 
The latter part of October 1946 about 2,000 new 
books were received from Dependents’ School Sec- 
tion which had been given them by Special Services, 
sifted, accessioned, and processed for use. Did you 
ever try starting a library without the necessary 
equipment and supplies? Well, I did and had lots 
of fun doing it. When you make one mistake on 
a three-by-five card before throwing it away, think 
of us over here, where they are few and far be- 
tween, For catalog cards I have used old scratch 
cards and cut up blue and white posters using the 
plain sides. I have. one wooden homemade file 


cabinet for my catalog cards and the remainder are 
in pasteboard boxes. Right now I am without a 
typewriter as the spools and ribbons were stolen 


from mine. 
The library is used by pupils from the seventh 


suggestions for books they desire. 
In Charge of Library 


Munich, Germany 


Courses for Credit 


To the Editor: 





through the twelfth grade and they have access to 
the books and magazines in the Special Service 
Library. We are expecting to have a better selection 
of books next year as the teachers are handing in 


SERGEANT Mary D. WuiTE, WAC 


Military Community Headquarters 
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Last spring a course in library science—reference 
work—sponsored by the Nassau County Library 
Association, was given at the Freeport Memorial 
Library by the adult education program of the 
Freeport public schools. As such the course re- 
ceived state aid, the first library course thus aided. 

The course consisted of twelve lessons (one per 
week) three 40-minute periods—two hours each 
session. Registration fee was charged to those not 
living in Freeport. The average attendance of the 


31 enrolled was 30. 
Problems were assigned each week to be handed 


in and graded. Questions were given or other 
problems used at each session. A final problem 
was assigned early in the course. Upon recommen- 
dation of the Library Extension Division, the State 
of New York has granted two hours credit to all 
those who satisfactorily completed the course. A 
course in classification is planned for this fall. 

ELIZABETH F. KELLY, Librarian 
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226p. 65 il. (more than one-half) 
in color) $2.00 


“Reading Fun” a new juvenile 
that parents will enjoy as thor- 
oughly as their children. Twenty- 
six stories, twelve poems, plus 
limericks and riddles selected 
from the world’s best literature 
for children are presented with 
sixty-five delightful illustrations. 





DOWN TO THE SEA 
IN SHIPS 
West 153p. 55 photo. $2.00 


A recent “Readers’ Choice;” salty, en- 
tertaining, “Down to the Sea” is a 
broad panorama of the Merchant Ma- 
rine from the first sailing ships to 
today’s task of carrier to the world. 
Its 55 full or half-page photographs 
illustrate the stories of men and ships 
and shipyards, steel and timber. A 
second copy is recommended for the 
vocational shelf. 





FOUNDERS OF OUR 
UNITED STATES $2.00 


OUR UNITED STATES 
(1800-1947) $2.50 


Two well-known educators, Frank D. 
Whalen and Wilson Parkhill, have 
written a new two-book history for 
boys and girls in the 12-16 age group. 
Both books are richly illustrated in 
colors by George Richards and bring 
to life personalities, places and events 
from earliest times through World 
War II, the Atomic Bomb and the 
United Nations. 








NOBLE AND NOBLE 








67 Irving Place New York 3 
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Library Club 
To the Editor: 
At the Knox High School in Selma, Alabama, 
I work with a very fine and interested library club. 
For the past year we stimulated interest in the 
reading of periodicals and books by giving first and 
second prizes to teachers and students who read 
the greatest number. of magazines or books. To 
those reading the greatest number of novels, we 
gave a novel. To those reading the greatest num- 
ber of general books, we gave a book of general 
information on a subject of their interest. To two 
teachers and two students who read the greatest 
number of magazines, we gave each the summer 
issues of his favorite magazine. This not only in- 
creased reading interest, but made them more par- 
ticular about checking out periodicals and mate- 
rials. We raised our money last year by having 
movies. 
We would like to hear from other library clubs 
in various places. 
LOUVENIA R. BROWN 
Knox High School 
Selma, Alabama 


Ernest Thompson Seton Material 


In going through the vast collections in the 
estate of Ernest Thompson Seton, dozens of Totem 
Board sets for 1932 have been found. Totem 
Board was a monthly magazine published from 
January 1932 through May 1934 by the Woodcraft 
League of America, of which Seton was chief. In 
the twelve numbers for 1932, there are fifteen sto- 
ries and many drawings by the artist-naturalist. A 
careful checking shows that eight of the articles 
have never been published except in Totem Board, 
and several of the others appeared years ago only 
in periodicals. For prices, write to Agnes Pendle- 
ton, Publicity Manager to Mrs. Ernest Thompson 
Seton, Seton Village, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Improvements Voted 


To the Editor: 

The City Commission of Newark, New Jersey, 
passed a bond issue ordinance on June 4 to make 
available to the Newark Public Library $781,450 
for main library building improvements. These 
include: 

_ Erecting a small service building at the rear of the main 
library plot to be used to house garages, paint shop, car- 
penter shop, electrical shop, print shop, binding and re 
pairing, exhibit artist's studio, and janitors’ quarters. 

Bringing all main library facilities under one roof (the 
library now uses 25,000 square feet in the museum annex, 
under agreement). 

Complete renovation of heating, ventilating, plumbing, 
and wiring systems and a complete relighting of the main 
library building. 

_ Removal of the main staircase to add flexibility and addi 
tional public service areas to the first floor. 

Shelving to accommodate more than 200,000 volumes. 

Additional seating and table space for 250-300 more 
readers, 

Improved working conditions for staff to include better 
office and work space, locker, rest room, and lunch room 
facilities. 
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To promote further departmentation, the first point of 
which is the establishment of a science and technology 
service. 


It is expected that these improvements when 
completed will bring about an annual saving of 
$23,000 per year in present operating costs of the 
same facilities. It is hoped construction will be 
underway by the end of the year. 

JAMES E. BRYAN, Assistant Director 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 


Salary Boosts 
To the Editor: 


The Saint Paul Public Library's adjusted wage 
scale went into effect June 1, 1947, as follows: 


Position Minimum Maximum 
8 GS eee $ 85.45 $115.45 
ff: eer ee .. £10.55 . 140.55 
Telephone—Elevator Operators | 
Junior Clerk > 120.60 150.60 
Junior Clerk—Typist 
Junior Clerk—Stenographer ... 130.65 160.65 
Library Assistant 
Clerk—Typist | 


Junior Clerk—Stenographer 130.75 180.75 


Janitress 
Clerk-Stenographer ......... 160.80 190.80 
General Library Assistant .... 178.30 208.30 
Senior Clerk-Typist 185.45 215.45 
Cataloger } 
Reference Librarian + 192.30 222.30 


Senior Clerk—Stenographer 


Junior Branch Librarian 
General Bookkeeper 


Senior Branch Librarian 
Principal Assistant 


Technology Librarian 
Social Science Librarian 


Chiefs of Divisions ....... 269.80 319.80 
Assistant Librarian ...... .. 318.00 382.50 


205.80 238.80 


218.65 254.65 


248.40 291.40 


Librarian not appointed through Civil Service— 
new salary of $6,000. 
PERRIE JONES, Librarian 


Positions Open 


The Los Angeles County Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced examinations for the following 
library positions: Librarian I; Librarian I (Chil- 
dren's); Librarian II and Librarian II (Young 
Adult). Salaries for the Librarian I positions begin 
at $200 a month. Salaries for the Librarian II 
positions begin at $211 a month. Yearly increases 
are automatic for five years. There will be written 
examination and appointments may be made with- 
out first requiring candidates to come to Los An- 
geles. Graduation from an accredited library school 
is the requirement for the Library I examinations. 
Library experience in addition to the education is 
required for the Library II examinations. Applica- 
tions and full information may be obtained by 
writing the Los Angeles County Civil Service Com- 
mission, Room 102, Hall of Records, Los Angeles 
12, California. Applications will be accepted until 
October 18, 1947. 
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THE LIFE OF SCIENCE LIBRARY 


HE books which will be published 

in this series are written for 
adults and intelligent, inquiring high 
school students, who up to now have 
been unable to find readable, well- 
written books on the history of sci- 
ence, aS an important aspect of the 
history of civilization. The idea of 
The Life of Science Library has been 
welcomed by teachers, scholars, and 
historians,* and we feel sure that you, 
as librarians, have had many requests 
for just such books which you have 
been unable to fill. May we suggest 
that you write for a complete catalog 
of our forthcoming titles? Three 
titles, out of the sixty planned, are 
ready this fall. 


SUN, STAND THOU STILL 
The Life and Work of Copernicus 
the Astronomer 
By Angus Armitage 
The only biography in English of the great 
Copernicus: his like and times and his in- 
fluence on scientific thought. Published 


October 15 Iilustrated $3.00 
A Book-of-the-Month Club 
Recommendation 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN 


Pathfinder in American Science 


By John F. Fulton and Elizabeth 
H. Thompson 


Coinciding with the centenary of the found- 
ing of the Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale comes this important biography of its 
founder—one of the truly great figures in 
19th century American Science. Published 
October 15 Illustrated $4.00 
A Book-of-the-Month Club 
Recommendation 


VICTORY OVER PAIN 
A History of Anesthesia 
By Victor Robinson 


“For good, authoritative writing commend 
us to Dr, Robinson.’’—Saturday Review of 
Literature 

“A fascinating and comprehensive account 
. . . Numerous plates and _ illustrations 
heighten the interest of the text.”—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer $3.50 
* Carl Van Doren, Albert Einstein, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Charles A. Beard, Abraham 
Flexner, A. M. Schlesinger, and many 
others. 


HENRY SCHUMAN 
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FISHERMAN SIMMS 


By Hazel Dannecker 





¢ First-grade and kindergarten children (and—whether ihey 

admit it or not — their parents) will fall in love at once with 

the whistling fisherman of the little gray house. As he moves 
‘ to the village, then to the woodcutter’s hut in the forest 
(so he'll have only one mile to the lake), and finally to a 
shack by the lake itself (until something happened)! .. . 
well, .it becomes a story that will be told and told and 
told again. 

Beautiful full-color pictures by Margare! Bradfield, illus- 
trator of Mr. Plum and the Little Green Tree. 


Ages 4-7. $1.50 





















LITTLE AND BIG 


Written and Illustrated by 
Nell Stolp Smock 


¢ The mystery of growth becomes 
clear to the very small child through 
a series of nine charming double- 
page, two-color pictures . . . on the 
left, the little animal, then on the 
right the big. The text is appropri- 
ately simple. Ages 2-5. 50c 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
BEDTIME SONGS 


Collected by 
Jeanette Perkins Brown 


Pictures by Decie Merwin 


* Here’s the companion book to last 
fall's success, A Little Book of Sing- 
ing Graces. Accompanying words 
and music are illustrations in soft 
colors. Although designed for family 
use, it will also be in great demand 
for nurseries and other groups. 

Ages 3-7 50c 





IN THE MORNING 


Twenty Bible Verses 
Illustrations by Louise Drew 


® There's both pleasure and profit to be found in the 
pages of this lovely book. The verses were chosen 
for their wisdom, beauty and appeal to small chil- 
dren, by well-known educators in the religious field. 
The full-page illustrations, done in a special pencil 
technique, interpret the verses perfectly. 

Ages 4-7. $1.00 
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LI LUN Lad of Courage 


By Carolyn Treffinger 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


* So great was Li Lun’s fear of the sea that he refused to go on 
his first fishing voyage. Let him stay on land, then, his father 
ordered, and plant rice on the distant mountain top. Out of this 
challenge emerges a stirring tale of courage, told in a simple, 
beautiful style. No effort has been spared to make Li Lun a truly 
distinctive book, and the illustrations, many in two colors, are 
among Kurt Wiese’s finest. Ages 7-12 $2.50 











LUCK 
FOR THE 

JOLLY 
GALE 


By Cecile Pepin Edwards 
Illustrated by Harve Stein 









¢ “Thar she blows!" The cry of 


the New England whalers sets the 
exciting pitch for this splendid 
and authentic story of the sea. 
Andy Grant's father was captain 
of the “Jolly Gale,” on which 
Andy had a long and adventur- 
ous voyage, climaxed by a South 
Sea storm and the capture of Old 





YA-YA 
By Ana Dor 
Illustrated by Alice Carsey 





¢ An irresistible little brownie is 
led by his friend, Meow the cat, 
into a Finnish farmhouse and 










Ulysses, an enormous whale. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 






gets into all manner of mischief. 
The simple vocabulary and the 
large, clear type are designed to 
be read by second-to-fourth-grade 
readers ... and with many gay 
pictures. Ages 6-8. $1.50 
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THE TALL BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 


Illustrated by William Sharp. A gay new collection of fifteen 
favorite fairy tales. The familiar characters dance, cavort, swagger 
and tumble over the pages in 100 brilliant pictures in full color 
and more than 50 in black and white. $1.00 


THE SLEEPY LITTLE LION 


24 pages of wonderful photographs of the little lion and his 
friends, by Yila, world-famous photographer of animals. Run- 
ning story by Margaret Wise Brown. Ages 4-8. $1.75 


IT LOOKED LIKE SPILT MILK 


Written and illustrated by Charles G. Shaw. “A favorite idea 
put into a book—identifying the shapes the scudding clouds take 
... Children love to play this game and will like a book that 
plays it with them.”—Virginia Kirkus. Ages 3-6. $1.00 


THE SCHOOL FOR CATS 


Written and illustrated by Esther Averill. The second book about 
Jenny, the shy little black cat—heroine of The Cat Club. “Beguil- 
ing... humorous and sympathetic listening reading for the 
nursery school and primary grade set."—Virginia Kirkus. 
Ages 5-10. $1.50 


THE FIRST STORY 


By Margaret Wise Brown. Pic\ ires by Mare Simont. This is 
the story of a little girl who lived all alone in ‘a time in the 
world before anyone ow anyone else.’” With 10 full-page illus- 
trations and several spots in two colors. Ages 5-10. $1.75 


SEA ROOM 


By Fran Martin. The author of Knuckles Down! and No School 
Friday here tells a story of boys who live for and in their 
sailboats. Drawings by Dorethy McEntee. Ages 10 and up. $2.00 


ANCHOR MAN 


By Jesse Jackson. A sequel to Cal] Me Charley, this is a fast- 
moving, straight-talking story of real young people in a real 
world. Illustrated by Doris Spiegel. Ages 10 and up. $2.00 


THE STORY OF FLORIDA 


Text by May MeNeer. Lithographs by Cornelius DeWitt. 

Florida's colorful history—from Everglades Seminoles to winter 

tourists—in the latest of the “Regions of America’ books. 
Ages 5-10. $1.50 


MAN’S WAY from Cave to Skyscraper 


By Ralph and Adelin Linton. The story of man’s progress from 
humble beginnings to his present complexity. “A calm, docu- 


HARPER 


BOOKS 


for | 
BOYS 
and 


GIRLS 
from the 


FALL LIST 







1947 

























Send for free illustrated 
catalogue of Harper 
Books for Boys and Girls. 









mented book ... excellent anthropology . .. Fascinating reading HARPER 
too for parents and teachers.”—Virginia Kirkus. MUlustrated by & 
Raine Renshaw. Ages 12 and up. $2.50 
BROTHERS 
MODEL PLANES FOR BEGINNERS , 





49 East 33rd Street 


By H. H. Gilmore. Step-by-step instructions for building solid New York 16, N.Y. 


model airplanes. Revised Edition. 35 diagrams. 
Ages 6 and up. $1.50 
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FALL AND WINTER 1947 


NEW FIELDS OF PSYCHIATRY. By David M. Levy. Published. $2.75 
THE GARRETSON CHRONICLE. A novel of a New England family by the author of 
THE ISLANDS, Gerald Warner Brace. Published. $3.00 


THE AMERICAN SCULPTORS SERIES. National Sculpture Society. Vol. I, Wheeler 
Villiams. Vol. II, Paul Manship. Vol. III, Anna Hyatt Huntington. Vol. IV, Daniel Chester 
French. Illustrated. Published. $1.50 each 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD. By Enid Starkie. New version of a comprehensive biography. 
Illustrated. Published. $5.00 
THE MUSIC OF SIBELIUS. Edited by Gerald Abraham. The work of Sibelius discussed 
by eminent authorities. Musical examples. Published. $3.75 
DEEP ANALYSIS. By Charles Berg, M.D. A Clinical Study of an Individual Case. 
Published. $3.50 


CACHE LAKE COUNTRY. Life in the North Woods. By John J. Rowlands. Illustrated by 
Henry B. Kane. October. $3.50 
MITS, WITS AND LOGIC. By Lillian R. Lieber. Drawings by Hugh Gray Lieber. The 
authors of THE EDUCATION OF T. C. MITS show what modern logic means to you. 
Illustrated. October. $3.00 
POTEMKIN. By George Soloveytchik. Biography of the soldier, statesman, lover and consort 
of Catherine of Russia. Illustrated. October. $3.50 
ENGLAND, A History of the Homeland. By Henry Hamilton. Edited by Lancelot Hogben. 
Illustrated. October. $5.00 


THE INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS. By John Collier. A history of the Red Indian 


from the Paleolithic Age to the present. Illustrated. October. $3.75 
MAIN STREET BEAT 3y Henry W. Clune. Thirty-seven years in the life of a reporter 
who stayed home. October. $2.75 


AMERICAN INTERIOR DESIGN. The Traditions and Development of Domestic De- 
sign from Colonial Times to the Present. By Meyric R. Rogers. A magnificent gift book, 
beautifully illustrated. November Ist. $20.00 

Prepublication price. $17.50 


THE MUSORGSKY READER. The Life of Modeste Petrovich Musorgsky in Letters and 


Documents. Edited by Jay Leyda and Sergei Bertensson. Illustrated. November. $6.00 
LETTERS OF RAINER MARIA RILKE. Volume II, 1910-1926. Translated by Jane 
Bannard Greene and M.D. Herter Norton. Illustrated. November. $4. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 4 Pictorial History. By Edwin P. Alexander. 
November. $6.00 
‘THE SCHUBERT READER. 4 Life of Franz Schubert in Letters and Documents. By 


Otto Erich Deutsch. Translated by Eric Blom. Illustrated. October. $10.00 
UNITED STATES NAVY WATERLINE MODELS and How to Build Them. 
By John Philips Cranwell and Samuel A. Smiley. Illustrated. November. $3.75 
MUSIC IN THE BAROQUE ERA. 3y Manfred F. Bukofzer. The first English-lan- 
guage history of this era. Illustrated. November. $6:00 


THE SEA CHEST. 4 Yachtsman’s Reader. Edited by Critchell Rimington. 


NEW EDITIONS 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PSYCHIATRY. By William A. White, M.D. 
Published. $2.50 
PSYCHOPATHIC STATES. _ py D. K. Henderson, M.D. Published. $2.50 


October. $3.50 


W. W. NORTON & CO. °* 101 Fifth Avenue * New York 3 
In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


tor President 


By Laura KERR 
Illustrated by Mildred Lyon Hetherington 


The first biography of Belva Lockwood, our 
first woman lawyer, who ran for President of 
the United States over sixty years ago. More ex- 
citing than fiction. By the author of Docror 
ELIZABETH. (12 up) $2.50 


Magnolia Heights 


By Nancy PAscHAL 
Illustrated by Ruth King 


A world of dogs! That was what Mary Jo 
found when she went to work for young Dr. 
Grant, the new veterinarian. Ebony, the sad- 
eyed black cocker spaniel, plays a major part 
in the — that happen during that thrilling 
summer—the wedding, the fire, and the happy ending. By the 
author of CLover Creek. Junior Literary Guild. (12-16) $2.50 


THE SLEUTH PATROL 


By MANLY WapE WELLMAN 
Illustrated by Robert Meyers 


A fast-moving mystery story of a group of Boy Scouts, who 
never dreamed that their new Hound Patrol would turn 
into a patrol of first-class sleuths as well as Scouts. There is 
a haunted house, a stolen car, and a breath-taking cliraax 
that leads to a happy ending. 

Junior Literary Guild. (12-16) $2.00 


Princess of the Channel Isles 
By ELEANor HorFMANN % Cd S} 
% f). 


Illustrated by Hans Kreis 


From the Island of Jersey, in the English Channel, Prin- 
cess, daughter of Sultana’s Primrose, comes to America. 
Fanny and Fred Barton, young brother and sister, in 
Massachusetts, set out to raise Princess, to finance their 
Jater education. A story that every boy and girl who has 
ever had _a pet will love. (8-12) $2.25 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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¥ Cheek List for Librarians 


We have been looking at some records. We find that sixteen 
titles from our current and back lists have been especially well- 
received by librarians. Librarians themselves have told us that 
each of these books makes a valuable and unique contribution 
in the field covered by the contents. If you do not now have 
these Ziff-Davis books on your shelves, we will be glad to send 


further information. 


ZIFF-DAVIS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


DARK DECEMBER 


The Full Account of The Battle 
of the Bulge 


by ROBERT E. MERRIAM 
$3.00 


The inside facts about the last as- 
sault of the Nazi War Machine- 
why it was not anticipated—how 
it was fought and defeated. 


“Tells the entire story with re- 
markable clarity—it is history of 
the best.’— New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review 


NEW TESTAMENT ORIGIN 
by Georce M. Lamsa $2.00 
EAMON DE VALERA 
A Biography 


by M. J. MacManus $3.00 

PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ACTION 

by Pur Lesty $4.50 
7 


YOU MUST GO TO MEXICO 
by Ceci, and Frep Carnes’ $3.00 


e 
MEN OF POPULAR MUSIC 
by Davw Ewen $2.75 
a 
NEW YORK 
by ANDREAS FEININGER $4.00 
. 


TWO-WAY RADIO 
by Lr. Comor. S. FrespMan $5.00 





FIVE CHIMNEYS 


The Story of Auschwitz 


by OLGA LENGYEL 
$3.00 


Olga Lengyel, one of the few who 
survived the Auschwitz concentra- 
tion camp, provides this astounding 
day-by-day record of the terror, 
humiliation and organized brutality 
she witnessed. 


“A rich addition to the most 
ghastly story of all time. Those 
who care about the future should 
read this book and make others do 
the same.”—Saturday Review of 
Literature 


. 
AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 
by Gien A, GILBERT $5.00 
e 
MEXICO 
by Fritz HENLE $4.00 
. 
PARIS 
by Frrrz HeNnie and 
ELLiot PAUL $5.00 
oa 


PETER HUNT'S WORKBOOK 
With Text and Pictures .00 


* 
LETTERING FROM A TO Z 
by Crarence P. HornunG $5.00 
FACES OF DESTINY 

Portraits by KAaRSH 
© 
OPERATION LIFELINE 


by James Lee 
Photographs by Joe RosENTHAL 











OL EE > $e 
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“The Audel Guides in 
question and answer 
form fill a real need in 
the mechanical trades 
... the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Audels MECHANICS Guides 


Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Book 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book .... 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
(4 vols.) 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
(4 vols.) 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
(4 vols.) 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 

Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 

Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE 

Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, Hl, Hil, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VIN, 
IX, X, Xl, XI. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Py 


49 WEST 23rd STREE V YORK 10, N. Y 








WE BUY 
AND SELL 





Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED 
LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 











Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue Wew York 11, W. Y. 
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ALWAYS REDDY 


By MARGUERITE HENRY. With pictures on 
almost every page by WESLEY DENNIS. This 
story of a magnificent Irish setter and her pups 
makes a truly beautiful book for young sportsmen 
and dog lovers of all ages. $1.75 


SIX GOOD FRIENDS 


A Story of Circus Horses 


Written and illustrated by PERS CROWELL, 
author-artist of BEAU DARE. All the excitement 
and fun of the Big Top are in this irresistible story 
of five circus horses and a mule. With 6 pictures. in 
four colors, 31 in two colors and 15 in black and 
white. All ages. $2.50 


ALUMINUM 
from MINE to SKY 


By JUNE METCALFE. The absorbing true story 
of aluminum from the mining of bauxite to its use 
in everyday items from kitchen-waré to airliners. 
Illustrated with many photographs. All ages. $2.00 


MIRACLE BY THE SEA 


By OLIVE PRICE. Illustrated by ADDISON 
BURBANK, The warm and exciting story of the 
boy who provided the loaves and fish with which 
Christ fed the multitude. Ages 8-12. $1.75 


| MOUNTAIN PONY 
4 and the PINTO COLT 


= By HENRY V. LAROM, author of MOUNTAIN 
‘ PONY. Illustrated by ROSS SANTEE. More 
‘e exciting adventures of Andy Marvin and his sorrel 
. horse, Sunny, in the Wyoming Rockies. Packed with 
h \ thrills, atmosphere and incomparable action pictures. 

AN 


Ages 10-14. $2.00 


=! HOW MUCH and HOW MANY 


The Story of Weights and Measures 


Text and pictures by JEANNE BENDICK, All 
the facts ut weights and measures—what they 
are, how they got that way, and why. A fascinating 
and valuable book for all ages. Illustrated with more 
than 200 drawings. All ages. $1.75 





/ 
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i" 
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Send for free illustrated catalogue of Whittlesey House Books for Young People 


A Divisi f the G «Hill 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE (20° 0 °c" 








Photograph by BARRA 


World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the 
United States were asked whether their 
children had benefited from having THE 
WORLD BOOK. 88% said “‘Yes’’—nearly 
9 out of 10! They reported their children 
advanced more rapidly, got better grades, 
were more interested in school work. 

Now you can recommend THE WORLD 


BOOK with even greater confidence. For the 
completely new WORLD BOOK is finer 


than ever before in its 30-year history. Not 
merely a revision—it has been completely 
rebuilt from cover to cover. New page for- 
mat and size; new, easy-to-read type; new 
printing plates throughout; new articles and 
pictures by the thousand; new and larger 
maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get 
your order in early! Demand still exceeds 
our printing capacity. World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, IIl. 


SPMA/MAAHERRGEARYAA Vee— 
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| =6. $20,000 _ initial 


advertising appropriation 


ior House Divided 
by BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


“H 

ouse Divided’’ follows an American family, the Currains, through 
four generations. To read it is to have prolonged your life backwards for a 
hundred years and to bring back not a knowledge of history, but an experience 
of great human emotions, a knowledge of great ambitions and great sac- 
rifices that continue and mount today. 


“H ouse Divided”’ is a long book and a big book, and it is Ben Ames Williams 
greatest work of fiction. Reginald Marsh did the beautiful, four-color all-over 
jacket and four part-title drawings. The front end-paper is a map of the South, 
and the back end-paper is a genealogical chart tracing the four generations of 
Currains whose story the book tells. There will be a deluxe edition in two 
volumes autographed by Ben Ames Williams for $10.00. The regular edi- 
tion is $5.00. 





Y 
WU e are preparing the kind of advertising campaign we feel the book deserves. 
There will be giant books and posters, a mailing piece which will be imprinted 
on request, and a broadside describing the history of the writing of ‘‘House 





Divided.’’ Pages of the original typescript for window displays are available. 


F inalty, in addition to trade advertising in the Publisher’s 
Weekly, the Retail Bookseller, the Bowker Book Guides, McClurg’s 
and Book Merchandising, and the special publication week co- 






operative advertising, we are taking full pages in the New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune, strong supporting space 
all across the country, and a large cooperative advertising campaign 
during publication week. 


At all bookstores 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY + PUBLISHERS 
















Lessons in 
oveliness 


By JUDITH UNGER SCOTT 





@ A book, written and illustrated just for sub-debs, which tells them all the 
beauty tricks of grooming, health and makeup: beauty routines, hairdos, skin 
care, diets and exercises, clothes, etiquette. Publication Oct 20th. $2.50 


/ 
\ 
f 
Dumblebum } 
f 
N 
(| 
N 





ee eA oe 


By ELSIE and MORRIS GLENN y 


Illustrations in four colors by Kurt Wiese 


@ Pre-school children and those just beginning to read themselves will love 
this story of a scarecrow who learns how to be happy. $2.00 


Catholic Children’s Book Club Selection. 





/| 
TakeaCall,Topsy! Adventure North \ 
By Elizabeth Headley, By R. G. Emery . 
\ 


author of A Date for Diane 


@ “Boys who especially like outdoor 


@ The story of a girl who wants to be- . 
come a ballet dancer. “Elizabeth Headley adventure . on wil thoroughly enjoy the 
story of a scientific expedition disguised 


can write with a depth of understanding i 
which girl readers recognize and trust.” as a hunting trip to Alaska."—N. Y. 
—N. Y. Times Book Review Times Book Review \ 


Illustrated by Janet Smalley, $2.50 Illustrated, $2.50 





Bob Lane, News Cameraman N 
By EDWARD FORD 


@ An exciting story about a thrilling profession written for teen-aged boys by 
the author of Larry Scott of the Sun Illustrated, $2.00 








a Pat Bent Paw we 


MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY 


i a Be * | 
25 South 15th 


Philadelphia 2, Pa 


Street 
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= = 
: The authoritative, easy-to-consult = 
2 handbook for every collector 2 
= , = 
2 ‘student and hobbyist! 3 
z Foreword by = 
= JOHN MEREDITH GRAHAM 1! = 
= Curator, Brooklyn Museum = 
re Nearly 4000 marks, signatures and = 
= monograms from the 14th to the 20th = 
= century. = 
= \ list of all the makers. = 
= (American section most complete and z 
eS definitive ever issued. = 
Zz Many half tone plates of fine pottery. 3 
= Library Binding Only $3.00 = 
= TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY = 
= 221 Fourth Avenue 
= New York 3, N.Y. 
5 z 
TMM MMM 
: 

Aluminum 

18 gauge aluminum, reinforced and 

modernly designed. Electric anodic: 

dye finish that will not chip. ColorS*, 

silver, bronze and dubonnette. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. 

Cat. No. 753-S (Silver) 
per lots of 10__ eS 
) mer TORRE Loca nee nsan 25.00 


Cat. No. 753-B (Bronze) 
753-D (Dubonnette) 





per lots of 10. ries 0 -$ 3.50 
er | oS: 2 
zt per lole-f oa 112 $. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
Pe , Bow 82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN, = 
= , " ; Ri. abet Ee fae 
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Documentary information from every 
corner of the earth is at your fingertips on 
Microfilm. In the Spencer Microfilm Reader 
this material may be read as conveniently as a book. 
Based on a careful study by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, the reader is unusually simple, practical, 
and efficient. [t consists of an opaque screen, shadow box, and 
high quality projector which produces a brilliant, sharp, and un- 

distorted image. 
The Spencer Microfilm Reader accom- 










modates long or short lengths of 
35mm or 16mm microfilm atl5X. 
It is low priced and available 
for immediate delivery. 
For literature write 


Dept. X91. 


American @ Optical 
COMPAN 

Scientific Prin Division 

Buffalo 15, New York 


laniupacturers of the SPENCER <scieniific Instruments 
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New and forthcoming books for 
your active shelves 


FASHION FUNDAMENTALS 


By BERNICE G. CHAMBERS 


e Covers every phase of the fashion business, presenting fashion 
trends, influencing factors, opportunities in the field, and all the facts 
on creative, consumer, and sales aspects of fashion. J///ustrated. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


By HERBERT A. CARROLL 


e A fresh and provocative introduction to the behavior disorders, ex- 
plaining the nature and causes of emotional difficulties. Avoiding 
needless technicalities, examples are from case histories. 


PIANO MUSIC OF SIX GREAT 
COMPOSERS 


By DONALD N. FERGUSON 


e A real guide to a clearer understanding of the problems of interpre- 
tation, by a distinguished authority, that appeals to the imagination 
in a discussion of compositions by Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Brahms and Debussy. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RADIO 
WRITING 


By LUTHER WEAVER 


e A definitive handbook for the beginning radio writer, utilizing the 
development of the writer's “ear” in preparing every type of program, 
from brief spots to full-length dramatic shows for network and local 
stations. 


PURCHASING 


By STUART F. HEINRITZ, Editor of Purchasing Magazine 


e An up-to-date, authoritative presentation of all phases of modern 
purchasing, including a detailed explanation of governmental purchas- 
ing. A functional approach makes the book valuable for procurement 
directors in large or small business organizations. 


Send for your approval copies 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
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Complete backing, fibre edging and transparent plastic surface, ready 
for instant use. Highest quality . . . will not stretch, discolor nor 
become brittle with age. Inexpensive .. . all sizes .. . from 5'2¢ 
a piece up, depending upon size and quantity. Now giving excellent 
performance in Public and Institutional Libraries throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. 


PLASTI-KLEER BOOK JACKET COVERS 


@ CONVENIENT e@ SAVES ON YOUR BUDGET ° ® INCREASE CIRCULATION 


Manufacturers and sole distributors of Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 





PLASTI-KLEER 


protective 


BOOK JACKET COVERS 


For samples and descriptive literature write to: 


Library Service 
804 BERGEN STREET, NEWARK 8, N. J. 





























@ Used by 2,000,000 children 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY [geo 





Children and Morndihes 





Thorndike Beginning Dictionary (Grades 4-5 ) 
Thorndike Junior Dictionary (Grades 5-8 ) 
Thorndike Senior Dictionary (Grades 7-12) 


Simplified definitions 
Teaching pictures 
Large readable type 


Easy pronunciations 


School and trade editions published by 
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For Fall Publication... 


SUNSPOTS 
IN ACTION 


HARLAN TRUE STETSON 
A SCIENTIFIC yet non-technical 


book to stir the layman’s imagina- 


tion. Included are many topics of 


established, and others of high po- 
tential popular interest, among 
them: effects of sunspots on long- 
distance radio communication, on 
the weather, and on the life cycles 
of plant and animal organisms, 
also speculation regarding a possi- 
ble correlation between sunspots 
and economic trends. Publicity will 
tie in with the current sunspot 
cycle which reaches its peak this 


year. $3.50 


RACE AND 
NATIONALITY 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


A TIMELY, readable discussion 
of race and nationality problems in 
a democratic society, by an interna- 
tionally known. sociologist and sci- 
entist.. Presents inherent fundamen- 
tal conflicts clearly and honestly, 
pointing out the necessity for solu- 
tions more realistic and practical 
than mere pleas for goodwill and 
tolerance. Bound to provoke wide 
controversy, this is a book which 
will be read by Americans of every 
race, creed and color $3.00 


NALO PRESS COMPANY /5 East 26th Stree 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANKING 


WILLIAM S. SHATERIAN. All banks, exporters 
and importers, and business men generally will 
welcome this complete guide to the handling of 
foreign operations involving the transfer of money 
and goods to and from this country. The author, 
formerly with the Overseas Division of the National 
City Bank of New York, covers the work of the 
foreign department of a, bank, including the docu- 
ments and data necessary to process transactions 
properly. October. : $5.00 


Money, Credit and Banking 


RAY B. WESTERFIELD. New, revised edition of 
a standard reference and text, with particular at- 
tention to recent developments and current prob- 
lems. Features include the relation of commercial 
banks to the money of the country, an evaluation 
of the Federal Reserve System, effects of World 
War II on central bank operations, and extensive 
examination of fiscal policies of the last decade. 
October. $5.00 


TRUST RECEIPTS—And the Vari- 
ations in Their Legal Status 


GEORGE B. McGOWAN. The Vice President of 
the Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company meets 
a definite need for a book which explains trust 
receipts in the layman's language. For bankers, 
it will suggest numerous transactions which might 
be handled safely if trust receipts were used. 
Octobe _ $4.00 


APPLIED JOB EVALUATION 


H. GEDDES STANWAY. A working manual of 
job evaluation which explains in detail the tech- 
plan for satisfactory salary scales. Subjects in- 
clude service, cost-of-living, and incentive bonuses. 
Author is the former Director and Salary and 
Wage Systems, E. R. Squibb and Sons. November. 

$3.50 


Work Routing, Scheduling and 


Dispatching in Production 


JOHN YOUNGER and JOSEPH GESCHELIN. New, up 
to-date 3rd Edition, with added material on mass produc- 
tion and “‘process'’ machine method. ‘Combination on-the- 
job manual and text on the principles underlying control 
of work routing programs to attain maximum accomplish 
ment at lowest cost. JI/lustrated. November $3.50 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


RICHARD §S. CHENAULT. To help create advertising 
layouts that compel attention is the purpose: of this prac- 
tical guide by one of the most successful art directors in 
the business. Essentials are presented and treated in a way 
that anyone can understand—from the idea stage through 
design techniques and reader psychology, to the finished 
visual, 72 illustrations in full color and black and white. 


Ready now. $5.00 


t. New York {@) 
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Each 
No. 571 (9'4” x 64%") 45¢ 
No. 570 (7%”" x 5%”) - 40¢ 
No. 572 (10” x 7”) ~ 45¢ 
No. 573 (11” x 8”) _- 55¢ 
No. 574 (11” x 814") -~ ‘ ..55¢ 

Each 
No. 575 (12%" x 9”) - 65¢ 
No. 576 (1314” x 1014”) ee 
No. 577 (14%” x 11%”) ~.-.-----.75¢ 
wee, See CaS" = 3956°)...-2. 85¢ 
No. 579 (16” x 11”) - 85¢ 


Quantity Discount—over 6, 5%; 
over 12, 10%; over 24, 15% 


mauge ransparent cellulose ace- 
meariy perfectly 
ther findings reinforced with 


transparent. 













112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, Wis 
62 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN 











Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ 
specifications. 


Edwin Allen Company 


BOOKSELLERS 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 


BOOKBINDERS 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


. . Write for current catalogues and Lists 








Illustration shows spe 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen 
Library-Bound book 








LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


More and more-librarians and 
school people recognize the sound 
business practice of buying Allen 
Library-Bound books as evi 
denced by increased orders 
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A thrilling discovery 


Hill of the Hawk 


a novel by 
SCOTT O'DELL 


A distant thunder disturbs the California skies as Grady Duna- 
vant brings his pack train out of the mountains toward the pueblo 
called Los Angeles. Behind Grady are a thousand miles of desert 
and danger. Ahead of him is the dream. And across his trail 
spurs golden-eyed Luz de Zubaran, hurling at Grady a glance of 
Spanish pride and hate. Never again, not even in another 
woman's arms, would he be free of her. Epic in scope, fascinat- 
ing in detail, by turns flashing and powerful, terrible, humorous en 
and mordant, Hill of the Hawk is an American story to capture 
all America. $3.00 


A sparkling new gaiaxy of 
newspaper reminiscences by 


ROBERT J. CASEY 


author of SUCH INTERESTING PEOPLE 


More Interestin 
| People 


MERRILL 

Sterling North called SUCH INTERESTING PEOPLE “a superb 
Indianapolis collection but only a tantalizing sampler.” Bob Casey isn’t the man 
to let anybody down. He's given this country what it wants and 
needs—a new group of stories about the citizens of the great news 
fraternity ranging from Des Moines to Egypt. 








New York 


With drawings by John Groth. $3.00 
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flexible $ 
cover edition 1.50 


Complete! Easy to follow! Chapters include: 


MATERIALS...What to bu; 
and what not to buy 

Trade names of colors. 
Where to buy. 

Home fashioned materials. 


WHAT TO PAINT... i 
Painting from nature. ‘ 
Pginting from imagination. ! language and with crystal clear 
Figure, Portrait, Still Life ‘ 
and Landscape Painting. ; 
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cloth edition $3.00 
PERSPECTIVE ...and how to get it! 
In simple. easy-to-understand 


illustrations, “perspective” at last becomes 
smooth sailing for beginners. 


© 125 ILLUSTRATIONS © 128 LARGE PAGES @ 4 COLOR COVER BY DORIS LEE 
TUDOR PUBLISHING CO. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 








ITALIAN 
BOOKS 


One of the largest stock in 
America. 


New publications received 
weekly from Italy. 


Special service to libraries. 
Special Discount. 

OUR NEW COMPLETE CATA- 

LOGUE, listing all available Italian 

books at present, and arranged 


by centuries and subjects, has just 
been published. Please send in for 





a free copy. 


THE BOOK CENTER Inc. 


46 East 57 Street 
New York, 22, N. Y. 
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DEKADHESE 
IS SURE TO PLEASE 
FOR JOBS LIKE THESE: 


Mending torn or ‘broken 
bindings 

Reinforcing periodicals for 
circulation 


Mounting bookplates, pictures, 
maps and charts 


Building three dimensional 
posters 


DEKADHESE is an absolutely clear colorless 
adhesive. Dries quickly forming a tough, 
waterproof flexible union. Cements leather, 
cloth, metal, glass, plastics, ceramics and 
wood. 


Now available in handy tubes at 
25 cents each or $3.00 a dozen 
32 ounce jars $2.50 


TECHNICAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
184 Cemmercial Street Malden, Massachusetts 
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United Nations 
By Lois Fisher. > Bu 
This book has been endorsed by the most important os => 
educators and world leaders as a “MUST” for people /M p on 


of all age levels ... 


Your Check tist-Order tank tor ovr outstanding and significant titles: 


SCHOOL—LIBRARY NET PRICES 


Trade *School-Library 
editions editions 

[_] YOU and the UNITED NATIONS...... $ 45 $1.25 

[] MARTIN and ABRAHAM LINCOLN.... .75 1.50 

Se: 3 4 | See a . 

["] CHICKEN LITTLE Count-to-ten........ ‘ . 

[-] JOHNNY and the MONARCH........ « . 

[_] THE LITTLEST REINDEER............ “ . 

[_] SCATTER the Chipmunk. ..........-. a“ a 

[_] READ WITH ME.................. “ “ 

[_] THE LITTLEST ANGEL.............. a a“ 

[-] ADVENTURE BEGINS AT HOME..... 1.50 2.45 
Sbar-Bright Fortes combine illustrations of .20 69 
high artistic quality and text of real literary merit. 

["] PETER RABBIT [] HURRAY FOR BOBO 

["] EVERYBODY LIKES BUTCH [_] FARMER COLLINS 

["] TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE ["] CAPTAIN JOE 

[-] BAD MOUSIE [_] FOOTBALL TREES 


We regret no order for less than ten assorted books can be accepted. 


ae Childrens Press, Inc. 


mos Throop and Monroe Streets « Chicago 7 


° 





Vr sy 





~aeeneennial 


*An added service to schools and libraries! All titles now available, 
directly from publisher, in fine, special library editions, 
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_Lippincott October Leaders 


October 8th 


SMALL VICTORY 


By Zelda Popkin. The author of The Journey Home writes a taut and penetrating novel 
of the problems of American Military Government in Germany. $2.75 


GLORIOUS IN ANOTHER DAY 
By Arthur Foff. The story of an aging prize-fighter father who lives in past glories, and 
of his son—bewildered by the impact of manhood and romance. A Story Press Novel $2.75 


WE LEAD A DOUBLE LIFE 


Written and illustrated by Ruth and Helen Hoffman. The delightful twins who wrote 
We Married an Englishman remember their childhood in St. Paul and the years before 
they met the Englishman. $3.00 


FURNISHING THE COLONIAL AND FEDERAL HOUSE 
By Nancy McClelland. A revised edition with much new information and 202 up-to-date 
illustrations. $3.75 


5,000 YEARS OF GEMS AND JEWELRY 


By Frances Rogers and Alice Beard. A revised edition containing an index, glossary, two 
tables of diamond prices {the old and new), and 50 illustrations. $3.75 


WICKED UNCLE 


By Patricia Wentworth. Miss Maud Silver, as dowdy and devastating as ever, solves a 
particularly nasty London murder. A Main Line Mystery $2.50 


October 22nd 


FREDERICK REMINGTON: Artist of the Old West 


By Harold McCracken. The first comprehensive book about the best-known painter of the 
people and episodes of the West. Contains 83 reproductions of his best work, 32 in full 
color. A magnificent 9 x 12, buckram-bound, gold-stamped volume. $10.00 


AGE CANNOT WITHER The Story of Duse and d'Annunzio 


By Bertita Harding. Sparkling full-length portraits of the great Italian actress and her 
flamboyant poet-politician-adventurer-lover. With 17 illustrations. $3.50 


COLLECTED POEMS in One Volume 


By Alfred Noyes. A 700-page volume containing the poems that one of the most honored 
of living poets wishes most to preserve—including “Drake”, "The Highwayman", etc. 


$5.00 
AMERICANS FROM HOLLAND 


By Arnold Mulder. The Dutch in the new world, from Peter Stuyvesant to the Roosevelts 
and Senator Vandenburg. The first volume of The Peoples of America Series. 12 pages 
of illustrations. $5.00 


DEATH ON HORSEBACK 


By Paul |. Wellman, author of The Walls of Jericho. A one-volume edition of his 
celebrated histories of the Indian wars for the West—Death in the Desert and Death 
on the Prairie. 32 pages of photographs and 5 maps. $5.00 


TROTTIE TRUE 


By Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon. The authors of the wonderfully wacky Six Curtains 
for Natasha create a heroine who rises from chorus girl to duchess. $2.75 


Philadelphia J. B. LIPPINCOTT CQ. New York 
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AN AID TO 
C. P. A. CANDIDATES ! 


AUDITING & THEORY 
1300 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 


By Louts Marper, LL.B., C.P.A. 
Author of C.P.A. Law Review 


ig designed for the final review, that period 
before the examination when voluminous texts 
contribute little but worry and confusion. It 
will teach the C.P.A. candidate to answer 
questions in a style preferred by Examiners— 
briefly and to the point. 








e 
CONTENTS 

Accounting Certificate inventories 
Accounts and Trial Consignments Investments 

Balance Consolidations jeemnnns 
Accounts Payable Corporations Liabilities 
Accounts Receivable Cost Accounting Machinery 
Amortization Depreciation Municipality 
Assets Discounts Notes Payable 
Auditing Dividends Notes Receivable 
Auditors Duty Equations Partnership 
Balance Sheet Estate Accounting Profit and Loss 
Banking Ethics Real Estate 
Bonds Funds Reserves 
Bookkeeping Good Will Stocks 
Brokerage Income Surplus 
Capital Insurance Unclassified 
Cash interest Utilities 











Portions of the book, in booklet form, have 
been submitted to some of the leading libraries 
and universities everywhere. Suggestions re- 
ceived from librarians have led to the prepara- 
tion of this fine volume. With library and 
reference book requirements in mind for a 
well made book, this edition is designed with 
large, readable type and is durably bound in 


lasting buckram. 
& 


BOOK REVIEWS 


. “One of the shortcomings of a candidate is to 
make his answers too long. This book is designed to 
illustrate brevity in answers—features which are 
looked for by the examiner.”—T7The Canadian Chartered 
Accountant. 


... “The author gives the C.P.A. candidate a concise, 
apt, and precise review. He wastes no words in 
lengthy descriptions, and yet masterfully covers the 
required essentials. The reader will quickly discover 
that the author fully understands the topics covered, 
and better still, knows how to present them.”—New 
York University Accounting Ledger. 


. “The answers are short, to the point, and cover 
the subject adequately. This review should be a 
valuable aid to all C.P.A. candidates.”—College of the 
City of New York Accounting Forum. 








Cloth 
Bound 
Excellent 


Typography 
448 Pages 


Postpaid $7.50 


20%, discount to libraries 


e CLEAR 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

BrRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
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‘RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY’ 


The greatest dramatic story 
of all time told in the actual 
words and familiar voice of... 


FRANKLIN DELANO 


ROOSEVELT 


Two de luxe souvenir albums of 12 
records containing excerpts of 23 of 
Roosevelt’s most important radio ad- 
dresses, from the first Inaugural, March 
1933, to the Jefferson Day address, 
(posthumous), April 1945... “which 
punctuate the mighty march of events 
in which he played so great a part.” 

These history-making Documentary 
Recordings are dramatically repro- 
duced with original musical score, and 
written narration by Cesar Saerchinger. 


12 unbreakable, flexible Vinylite 
records in 2 handsome Albums. 


$24.50 the set 


A valuable possession for record collectors, 
libraries; historical archives, schools, colleges, 
classes in Current History, Government, Pub- 
lic Speaking and English. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
207 RCA BUILDING * NEW YORK 20 











— WORLD YOUTH 











Prepares American Youth 
for 
WORLD LEADERSHIP 
with 
Stories of 
Adventure and Friendship 
all over the World 
telling 
Customs, Costumes, History, 
Geography 
tllustrated by 
Authentic Photographs 
* * * * * 
WORLD YOUTH 
ADVENTURE STORY MAGAZINE 
Published monthly 


(except July and August) 
by World Youth, Inc., Los Gatos, Calif. 























$2.50 a year 

















Save $2.50 by ordering now! 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


From Columbus to the present time 
By GIOVANNI SCHIAVO 


author of 


The Italians in America Before the Civil War 


Vol. I 


Vol. I will contain 


1) A HISTORY OF ITALIAN MUSIC AND 
——— IN THE UNITED STATES from 1757 
to 4 

the most exhaustive history of Italian and 
italian-American music and musicians in the U.S. ever 
written (18 chapters dealing with opera, symphonic 
music, composers, conductors, teachers, players). 


2) DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY 
(Several hundred biographies of musicians of the 
past, containing data not available in other dictionaries 
in any language.—With full bibliography). 


3) ITALIANS IN AMERICAN POLITICS, from 
Paca, Signer of the Declaration, to our own days.—a 
thorough survey. 


480 pages—bound in cloth Price $10.00 


(To appear in November 1947). $7.50 if ordered 


before Oct. 25, 1947. 





ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
WHO'S WHO 


12th edition, 1947 
to appear in December, 1947. 
Special price 
to libraries $10.00 





AN EXHIBITION OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


61 pages—paper 
54 beautiful illustrations 


171 brief descriptions of in- 
ventions or studies 


Published in 1940 for the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry 


Price 65 cents. 


THE VIGO PRESS 


2 Rector Street New York, 6, N. Y. 
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SEVEN NEW 
CRAFT 
BOOKS 

for ‘47 


from 

CRAFT BOOK 
HEADQUARTERS 
of the U.S.A. 





DIPLOMA 
ENGROSSING 


A book for the beginner giving 


Loomis 


the complete range of strokes to 
be mastered for Old English style 
lettering. Also includes exampies 
of finished diplomas and scrolls, 
applying flourishes, and variations 


of style that can be developed 
from basic strokes. 64 x 9 
inches, paper cover, $1.25 


CARD WEAVING 
Clifford 


Clear, concise directions and a fine 
series of step-by-step drawings, 
and patterns. No other book has 
shown the working of the cards 
so that beginners can readily un- 
derstand it as Miss Clifford 
here. Bound in heavy card, 6 x 9 
inches, $1.25. 


has 


_—ia 






LUSTRATION 


Ben Jorj Harris 


A brand new book in a class by itself! Cover- 
ing simple black and white work, black line 
and shaded drawings, colorwork in more than 
three colors, and photographic retouching, an 
art in itself! A book for the amateur or pro- 
fessional artist, or anyone interested in using 
the airbrush. Jacketed, over 15 pages in color, 
7 x 10 inches, $4.00. 


The ART of HOOKED-RUG MAKING 
Martha Batchelder 


Crammed with a multitude of successful patterns and design ideas, 
many of which have been sold by the author, and reproduced by 
large commercial organizations. Such important problems as color, 
size, and uses to fit each problem are taken up. Contains more than 
150 patterns for borders and center designs, each one illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. A large book, jacketed in color, 160 
pages, $3.75. 


USE OF NATIVE CRAFT MATERIALS 
Margaret E. Shanklin 


Presents a wide variety of ideas for projects using materials common 
everywhere. Wonderful drawings of a special “craft’’ appeal—espe- 
cially in showing the weaving and braiding of rush, cornhusks, 
grasses, and straw; making such articles as hats, bags, baskets, dolls. 
An eighty-page section on pottery, and also ideas for making small 
ornaments and trinkets from shells, seeds, etc. Jacketed in color, 
514 x 81/4 inches, 128 pages. Already A.L.A. listed. $2.75. 


WEAVING YOU CAN DO Allen 


The author of Rugmaking Craft presents weaving processes 
and woven effects so that the average beginner can understand 
and appreciate them. Takes up all important “little” ques- 
tions involved in successful hand weaving, and how to set up 
and operate every kind of loom. Big, clear photographs of 
sample fabrics, tools, looms, and work plans. 514 x 84 
inches, 118 pages, $2.50. r 


STAINED GLASS CRAFT 
Divine and Blachford 


Presents an inexpensive method of one of the most beautiful 
and satisfying of the crafts. It is simply and graphically ex- 
plained in this book. Tools, materials, designing, etc. are 
taken up, and all processes from cutting to final fitting are 
covered. Indexed, 5% x 8% inches, 116 pages, illustrated, 
cloth bound and jacketed. $2.75. 


1817 Duroc Building Peoria 3, lilinois 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
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e= LONGMANS JUNIOR BOOKS = — 


THREE WITHOUT FEAR 


By Robert C. Du Soe. Two boys and a girl make their way Robinson 
Crusoe fashion along the coast of Baja California. Illustrated. 
Ages 10-14. $2.25 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EAGLE 


By Merritt Parmelee Allen. Thorp Mason joined Captain Bonneville 
in his hazardous exploration of the Rockies. Decorations. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


PRAIRIE COLT 


By Stephen Holt. A grand, rousing tale of Leif and the two colts he 
trained for the Stockman’s Race. Illustrated. Ages 10-15. $2.25 


RACING THE RED SAIL 


By Alice Geer Kelsey. Tells of the children of Greece today—of their 
courage and ingenuity and love of fun. Illustrated. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


ROSANNA 


By Martha Gwinn Kiser. Lovely Rosanna discovered her true talent 
with the help of Nathan and the wise Ralph Emerson. Illustrated. 


Ages 12-16. $2.50 


CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by Andrew Lang. New edition of these superb tales with a 
foreword by Mary Gould Davis. Illustrated by Ben Kutcher. 
Ages 8-14. $2.50 


VIOLET FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by Andrew Lang. New edition of another beloved color fairy 
book with a foreword by Mary Gould Davis. Illustrated by Dorothy Lake 
Gregory. Ages 8-14. $2.50 


DEEP WOOD 


By Elleston Trevor. A story full of humor and wisdom 
\< about the small animals of the forest. Illustrated. 


as Ages 8-12. $2.50 


ON HAMPTON STREET 


By Alice Williams. A warm and friendly picture of a Welsh family 
living in an American mining town. Illustrated. Ages 8-12. $2.25 






LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. New York 3, Toronto | 
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Youngsters seek information eagerly 
~-.and find it easily in 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Better plan extra chairs near the Britannica Junior shelves in 
your Children’s Room .. . if you’ve ordered your set of the 
wonderful new “M Printing.” It’s edited solely for elementary 
school youngsters and they love it. 


New Britannica Junior has been reviewed, revised, re- 
created, Its handsome new format is bright and inviting. 
There’s new typography throughout. . . large and legible. 
Color is used lavishly in illustration and decoration. Vocab- 
ulary, sentence structure and content are fitted to the interest 
and understanding of 4th to 8th grade children. 





New Britannica Junior is truly ““The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . 15 wonderful volumes 
that make facts fun and learning a treat. Send the 
coupon today. 











NEW CAREFULLY SELECTED TYPE FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS 
This larger, more legible type is 
used throughout new Britannica 
Junior. It was chosen after thor- 
ough tests with 800 pupils in three 


elementary schools. 


conte 
“cb: ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
7an™ 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

Educational Department 109-K 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without obliga- 
tion) full information about the new “M Print- 
ing” of Britannica Junior. 


Pi OTe PET OT ER CEL ETT CET Cet Te 
hiked hawk savas 06 didabeds sa dheadet 
CH. wcccivccscveccess MMs 62445 State 
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HISTORIC 
MIDWEST 
HOUSES 


by John Drury 


All these 87 Historic Mipwest 
Housss in the twelve states of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley 
were built before 1900 and are 
still standing. Some are ele- 
gant mansions with furnish- 
ings to arouse the enthusiasm 
of antique dealers and interior 
decorators. Others are the 
rude log cabins and simple 
ranch houses where such men 
as John Brown and Buffalo 
Bill lived. 


The houses extend from the 
oldest Midwest house, built 
about 1737 in Cahokia, Illinois, 
to the first of the “modern” 
houses of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
built in Oak Park, Illinois, in 
1891. 


John Drury is a Chicago news- 
paperman who has long made 
a hobby of visiting and writ- 
ing about old and interesting 
houses. Besides a colorful and 
complete description of the 
houses, the book gives also the 
intimate and engaging story of 
the people who lived in the 
houses and made history while 
living in them. The 141 photo- 
graphs of interiors and exteri- 
ors make the narrative vivid 
and realistic. 


Price $5.00 
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THE TALE OF 
BEATRIX POTTER 


by Margaret Lane 


This biography is by no means 
another “Tale of Peter Rabbit’. 
Mothers and Grandmothers, not 
the babies will find it fascinating. 

Beatrix Potter's lonely Victorian 
childhood, her struggles for inde- 
pendence, her unhappy love affair 
and happy marriage, the influences 
that developed her genius are told 
with great sympathy and under- 
standing. 

Containing four of Beatrix Pot- 
ters lovely illustrations in full 
color, many portraits and a fac- 
simile of the original ‘‘Peter 
Rabbit” in letter form. 


For adults and older children. 
$3.50 


THE PIG 
WHO Was Too THIN 


by Margaret Alleyne 


Percy was a problem! He was 
too thin! 

His mother sent him into the 
woods and after many adventures 
he succeeded in discovering how 
to be fat and healthy, returning 
home a hero; a prize-pig! 

With four full page pictures in 
color and numerous line illustra- 
tions by CLIFFORD WEBB. 

For children of 6-8 years. 


$1.50 


FREDERICK WARNE. & Co. INc. 
79 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Lippincott Books on sors ano cins 


FALL 1947 





Already Published 
THE DOUBLE BIRTHDAY PRESENT Mabe! Leigh Hunt Illustrated 


by Elinore Blaisdell, $1.50 
MYSTERY UP THE CHIMNEY Helen Fuller Orton Illustrated by 
Robert Doremus $1.75 
JUDY'S JOURNEY Written and illustrated by Lois Lenski $2.50 
THE HAND IN THE PICTURE eric Kelly Illustrated by Irena Loren- 
towicz $2.50 
THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF CANADA Frances Aileen Ross 
Illustrated by photographs $2.50 


CLOVERFIELD FARM STORIES Helen Fuller Orion (Ilustrated ) $2.50 
HELLO, MRS. GOOSE Written and illustrated by Miriam Clark Potter $2.00 


MARK OF THE LEOPARD Alden G. Stevens and Patricia Kendall. 
Ilustrated by Roger Vernam $2.50 





YOUNG MISS BURNEY 


By Anna Bird Stewart 


An authoritative story of Fanny Burney, the shy girl whose novels won her the 
friendship and applause of the great English writers of the Eighteenth Century. 











For girls and older readers. Illustrated by HELEN STONE. $2.50 
October 8th 
LYSBET Written and illustrated by Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis $2.50 
PEOPLE ARE OUR BUSINESS _Beryi Williams $2.50 
MORE FUN WITH PUZZLES Joseph Leeming illustrated by Jessie 
Robinson $2.50 
October 22nd 
FIRST ADVENTURES IN READING 1947 Edition May Lamberton 
Becker $2.25 
AMERICAN WOMEN OF NURSING Edna Yost $2.50 
BLACK WINGS Joseph Wharton Lippincott Illustrated by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt $2.50 
WHITE TERROR John J. Fioherty Illustrated by photographs $2.75 


At all bookstores 


Philadelphia J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. New York 
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THE ENCHANTED BOOK 
Stories selected by ALICE DALGLIESH 


Iliustrated by Concetta Cacciola in full color and in black-and-white 


This book of fairy tales is held together by a thread of enchantment—of people 
and animals held under a spell. Twenty-one favorite stories selected by Alice 
Dalgliesh and illustrated in black-and-white and full color by Concetta Cacciola, 
a gifted young artist with remarkable imagination and technical skill. Ages 7-12 
Publication date: September almost 300 pages $3.00 


THE THANK-YOU BOOK 


Told and pictured by FRANCOISE 


Illustrated in four colors 


Francoise is back! After years in occupied France she has returned 
to make for us one of her distinctive picture books—colorful, child- 
like, touched with a charm that is wholly French. You remember 
THE GAY A B C, THE GAY MOTHER GOOSE, THE STORY 
OF COLETTE? Ages 3-6 


Publication date: August 25 $2.00 


STONE SOUP 


- An Old Tale Retold 
by MARCIA BROWN 
With pictures by the author 


Three Little Steps & Surprise 
for Three Little Steps 
Both told and pictured by CHARLOTTE BECKER 


Illustrated in four colors 


Charlotte Becker's lively and very real chil- 















dren are great favorites, as the sales of the 
“Judy” books and her series about the 
“Unlike Twins” have shown. The “Steps” 
are quite her most delightful children to 
date. Ages 3-6 


Publication date: September $1.00 each 





Publication date; August 25 


This picture book re-tells the amusing old folk 
tale of the wily soldiers who got their meal 
by hood-winking a whole village of peasants. 
A worthy sequel to last year’s success, -THE 
LITTLE CAROUSEL. Ages 4-7 


Publication date: October $2.00 


DOWN HUCKLEBERRY HILL 
Told and illustrated by LEONARD WEISGARD 


Pictures in duotone 


This is a fun book—a perfectly uninhibited one py 
Leonard Weisgard, one of the foremost modern Ameri- 
can illustrators, winner of the Caldecott medal for this 
year. Thirty-two pages of hilarious pictures as the dog- 
catcher’s wagon rolls down Huckleberry Hill. Ages 4-7 
$2.00 


























GALLANT GENERAL 


The Story of Kosciuszko 


by ANTONI GRONOWICZ 
Illustrated 
Kosciuszko was a famous soldier during the 
American Revolution and is also remembered for 
having drawn up. the original plans for West 
Point. This sympathetic and interesting picture 
of the General's life describes an important per- 
sonality in our history. Ages 10-17 
Publication date; October $2.50 


WINGS OVER 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Told and pictyred by PACHITA CRESPI 


A delightfully illustrated artist's sketch book of 
an informal visit to six Central American repub- 
lics and Mexico, by a Central American artist- 
author whose MYSTERY OF THE MAYAN 
JEWELS is now in its second edition. Ages 10-17 
Publication date: August 25 $2.75 


SKY PIONEER 


The Story of Igor I. Sikorsky 


by ROBERT BARTLETT 
Illustrated with photographs 


Air-minded boys will be fascinated by this life of Igor 
Sikorsky and the story of how he built and flew the first 
four-motored plane and also developed the helicopter. Illus- 
trated with numerous photographs showing the step-by- 
step development of airplane design. For the ‘teens. 

$2.50 


Publication date: September 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 


In Canada: S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


AUGUSTUS CAESAR’S WORLD 


by GENEVIEVE FOSTER 
Illustrated by the author 


A long-awaited new volume of history in pictures by Genevieve 
Foster. Identical in treatment and format to her famous books, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S WORLD and ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN’S WORLD, it unfolds a world-wide view of civiliza- 
tion during the epochal years before and after the birth of Christ. 
Ages 10 and over. 


Publication date: October 


$3.50 







RETURN TO 
THE LEVEL LAND 


by DOLA DE JONG 
Ilustrated by Jane Castle 

Dola de Jong’s THE LEVEL LAND was recog- 
nized everywhere as one of the finest stories of 
Europe before and during the war, and now, in 
an independent sequel, she tells of the courage 
and adjustment of the Van Oordt family in post- 
war Holland. Ages 9-14 

Publication date: October $2.50 


ROCKET SHIP GALILEO 


by ROBERT HEINLEIN 
IMustrated by Thomas Voter 

This book is a thrilling tale of three boys and 
a scientist who make the first piloted rocket flight 
to the moon. A modern Jules Verne story by one 
of the foremost writers of modern science-fiction. 
Ages 10 and over 

Publication date: October $2.00 
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These are 
VIKING 
JUNIOR 
BOOKS 
for 1947 





For complete details of these 
and all other Viking Junior 
Books send for your free copy 
of the new 1947-48 illus- 
trated catalogue, if you are 
not already on our mailing lists 








(Complete Check List) 


MUSIC TIME By Evelyn H. Hunt. 


lil. by Eileen Evans. 
Ages 3-6 $2.50 


BAMBINO THE CLOWN Written 
and ill. by Georges Schreiber. 
Ages 4-9 $2.00 


‘LIZBETH ANN’S GOAT By Mary 


Virginia Provines. Ill. by Grace Paull. 
Ages 5-8 $2.00 


OLEY: THE SEA MONSTER Written 
and ill. by Marie Hall Ets. 

Prize winner, Picture Book Group, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune Children’s Spring 
Book Festival 

Ages 7-11 $1.50 


JASPER THE DRUMMIN’ BOY 


Written and ill. by Margaret Taylor. 
Ages 7-11 $1.50 


THE STORY OF PAMELA Written 


and ill. by Mabel Jones Woodbury. 
Ages 7-10 $1.50 


MOUNTAIN BOY By Thelma 
Harrington Bell. Ill. by Corydon 
Bell. 

Ages 7-10 $2.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 
\ 














PANCAKES — PARIS By Claire 
Huchet Bishop. Ill. by Georges 
Schreiber. 

Prize winner, medium-age group, N.Y. 
Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book 


Festival 
Ages 7-10 $2.00 


THE LITTLE FARM IN THE BIG CITY 


Written and ill. by Erick Berry. 
Ages 7-11 $1.50 


NICKY’S BUGLE Written and ill. by 


Jane Rietveld. 
Ages 7-10 $2.00 


MANY MANSIONS By Jessie Orton 


Jones. Ill. by Lynd Ward. 
Ages 6-12 $4.50 


MISS HICKORY By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Ill. by Ruth Gannett. 
Awarded the John Newbery Medal, 
1947 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE QUIZ KIDS’ BOOK Stories and 


poems the Quiz Kids like. 
Ages 9-12 $2.50 


18 East 48th Street 


THE TWENTY-ONE BALLOONS 
Written and ill. by William Péne du 
Bois. 


Prize winner, teen-age group, N.Y. 
Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book 


Festival 
All ages $2.50 


RUFOUS REDTAIL ByHelen Garrett. 


ill. by Francis Lee Jaques. 
All ages $2.50 


THE INSECT WORLD By Hilda T. 


Harpster. Ill. by Zhenya Gay. 
Ages 12-15 $3.00 


THE GOLDEN FLASH By May 


McNeer. Ill. By Lynd Ward. 
Ages 12-13 $3.00 


THE GREAT HERITAGE By Katherine 


B. Shippen. Ill. by C. B. Falls. 
High School age $3.50 


RED TREASURE By Bernard Martin. 


High School age 
$2.00 


AT THAT TIME Written and ill. by 


Robert Lawson. 
$2.50 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN By Erick 
Berry and Herbert Best. Ill. by Erick 
Berry. $2.50 
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specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, 


the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClure € Co. “Gums in mea 


“Serving Libra 


At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 






School and College book orders. 








We welcome your patronage .. . and 






rians is Our Business’”’ 














MODERN binding methods 


plus a new binding location 


provide efficient service. 


TRADITIONAL standard of 


quality provides a craftsman- 
ship in binding that is based 


on 44 years of experience. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 








ARGOSY 


BOOK STORES 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- 
quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 276 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. 20% Discount now in effect. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Our business with Libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


ARGOSY BOOK STORES 


114 EAST 59th STREET 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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X Books for the world o 


fomerrow...... of 


° BOOKS OPEN NEW WORLDS... and turn a mirror on the past. Books tell 
the stirring story of today and yesterday, and bring to life the great man and 
the common man and their struggles and hopes and achievements. Books are 
worlds in themselves, worlds of adventure and knowledge and wit and wisdom. 


The books that live on and on are a priceless heritage... and to those who 
are associated with the making of books there falls a great task and a high 
privilege — the creation of books that deserve to live on and on. 


The titles on our fall list are exemplary of the high ideals we have set for 
ourselves: to publish fine new books by established authors and books of merit 





by new authors; to maintain the highest editorial standards; to achieve new 
heights in excellence of design and suitability of format; to produce — this 
year, next year, every year — beautiful, interesting, inspiring new books for the 
citizens of the world of tomorrow. 





Wileax e Follett cv. Publishers 


1255 S. WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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tips 


—s “SAIL HO!” cries the lookout, high 


up in the rigging. 


“Where away?” shouts the captain. All ears are 
strained to hear the thin sound of the lookout’s 
reply, and all eyes are fixed on the horizon. 





For the year is 1812 — Great Britain and the 
United States are at war. Dread men-o’-war of the 
proud British fleet prowl in American coastal! 
waters. The lookout is in the rigging of the frigate 
Constitution, famous fighting ship of the United 
# States Navy. 


te 


This is only one of the exciting moments in 
FIGHTING FRIGATE, a story about boys — a 
thrilling story of the sea and a gallant, beloved 
ship. Its fast-moving action is climaxed by the 
stirring battle between the Constitution and the 
British frigate Guerriere. 


A Story for Older Boys and Girls 264 pages $2.50 


by EDWARD BUELL HUNGERFORD 


» 1, S)The publishers are proud to introduce EDWARD BUELL 
HUNGERFORD to young readers. With his lively writing style, his 
/ keen characterization, and his excellent plotting, he is a wel- 
come addition to the ranks of authors of books for young 


people. 


— Mileox Follett ca., ublishers 











"Y tale of the sca and a 


This year marks the 150th anniversary of the launching of 
the U.S.S. Constitution. Illustrious in the annals of American 
history, renowned in song and story, the famous Constitution 
now lies at Boston Navy Yard, where she has become a na- 
tional shrine, visited yearly by thousands. 


FIGHTING FRIGATE is a story of the Constitution’s glorious | 
days. Here are memorable characters from history’s glowing f , 
pages, like Captain Isaac Hull and Paul Revere, and unfor- (i 
gettable new characters in fiction, like Mark Hodges and Dan ' 
Hogan. Here is an inspiring new story of the days when our 
country was young — as one reader put it, “the best sea story 

I ever read!” 


FIGHTING FRIGATE is illustrated by ERNIE KING. It is the 
first in a series of sea-adventure stories. The second book in 
the series will be published in 1948. 














Author Malcolm Webber has 
lived the life he writes about, 
for he was reared on a Texas 
cattle ranch. At present he 
lives in the foothills of Pasa- 
dena, right next to coyotes, 
bobcats, deer, and other wild 


life. 


Riding right out of the Old West come 
the young heroes of this exciting story of 
a Texas ranch. Harry is the tenderfoot 
nephew of Lon Lane, boss of the Rock- 
ing H, and Jimco is his friend. 





The two boys make new friends as they learn the ways of the range, and 
they have many adventures that take place with breath-taking rapidity. 
Jimco tries his luck at bronc busting; Harry is mistaken for a notorious 
outlaw, the Oklahoma Kid; their eventful stay at Rocking H ranch is 
climaxed by a thrilling rodeo, the Plainville Cowboys’ Reunion. 


Velustrated by Virginia Mull 


Californian Virginia Mull 
For Older Boys and Girls “loves to draw horses,” bet- 
ter than anything else. Her 
drawings capture the spirit 
of the story completely and 


248 pages, $2.50 add the perfect flavor to a 


rousing good tale. 


Wileox e Follett co., Publishers 
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s a lovable new character 


O ~ in children’s fiction 
Kee 


written and illustrated by CHARLES THORSON, 





KEEKO, a little Indian boy, is the most winsome character 
that has appeared in children’s fiction in many a day. This entrancing picture story is all 
about Keeko and his small animal friends. These little animals are as naughty and mis- 
chievous as they are cute and they are not above teasing their friend Keeko when he appears 
wearing flowers in his headband — instead of feathers! 


“Who ever heard of an Indian brave wearing flowers in his headband?” they jeer. 


Keeko, mortified, sets out to get some feathers! His mishaps and adventures as he tries to 
obtain a feather headdress make a delightfully funny and appealing story. 


For children ages 4 to 8 
Beautiful Color 


Laminated Cover 


A MOST UNUSUAL VALUE 
48 pages, 9x12 
$1.00 





CHARLES THORSON, who created the famous “Bugs Bunny” and 
numerous other cartoon characters, has written and illustrated this 
captivating book for children about his newest (and most fascinat- 
ing!) character, KEEKO. Even children who cannot read will be 
able to follow the entire story without having it read to them, for 
KEEKO is a complete picture book in every sense of the word. Best 
of all — this is only the beginning: Mr. Thorson promises us more 
“Keeko” stories — many of them. 


Wileax e Follett ca., Publishers 
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A train book! 








Here is a welcome new addition to any child’s 
library. The wide-eyed youngsters who wave 
at engineers will be delighted with the big full- 
color pictures that show the different kinds of 
freight cars and what they carry. 


counting book! 












For ages 4 to 8 
$1.00 


A book chock-full of information and pleasure! 


In the simple, easy-to-read text, children will 
find dozens of answers to their eager ques- 
tions. And, like the little boy in the story, 
young readers will have immense fun counting 
the freight cars as they roll by. 


story by 





The thrilling full-color illustrations 
in ONE IS THE ENGINE were done 
by the talented and versatile Chicago 
artist, Ernie King. Mr. King also did 
the illustrations that have given 
pleasure to so many children in THE 


LITTLE RED CAR. 


_—_ 
Sh 


ESTHER K. MEEKS 
pictu res by 


ERNIE 


KING 





Esther K. Meeks is editor of 
children’s books for Wilcox & 
Follett Co. She is the author 
of one of W & F's very suc- 
cessful titles, THE LITTLE 
RED CAR. 


























an exciting 
trip to the x00... 





EVERY BOY AND GIRL loves to go to the zoo. 
WHAT ANIMAL IS IT? takes them to this won- 
derland of animals again and again. 

Twenty-six animals from all over the world are 
shown in full color. Amusing, easy-to-read text tells 
where the animals live and what their interesting 
habits are. WHAT ANIMAL IS IT? is a book that 


children are sure to love. 


Anna Pistorius, well-known Chicago artist, is also the 
author and illustrator of WHAT IS IT? and WHAT 
BIRD IS IT? Miss Pistorius is working on another book 


in this series at the present. 


Wilcox e FolleH- ea., Publishers 





A Modern Classic 


















MARGUERITE HENRY’S distinguished story 
about the little Vermont werk horse has become 
a modern classic. Justin Morgan’s horse could pull } 
bigger loads, work longer, and run faster than any . 
other horse — and he can win more readers, too. . 

Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. Price $2.75. 
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Favorites from Our Spring List 





On the Farm 


Pictures by 
Kenneth R. Barrick 


Beautiful big pictures in 
full color of farm animals 
and farm views. A new 
Follett Duro - Cloth title 
for youngest readers. Price 


Syd of Tar-Paper Shack 
by Marion Merrill 
Inspiring story of a boy 
and his family in the back- 


woods of Ontario. Price 
$2.25. Ages 10-14. 


Fair Wind 


by Livia Y. Peterson 
and Myrtes-Marie Plummer 





A boy’s dream of building 
a sailboat for himself 
comes true. Price $2.25. 
Ages 10-14. 


Rags, An Orphan of 
the Storm 
by Ruth Cromer Weir 
Pictures by 
Alice M. Montgomery 


Appealing picture-book 
story of a little lost dog at 
the dog shelter Orphans of 
the Storm. Price $1.00. 


Davy and His Dog 
Pictures by Fiore Mastri 


A new title in the popular 
Follett Duro-Cloth series 
for youngest readers. Big 
colored pictures show play- 
time adventures of Davy 


and his dog. Price $0.60. 





Away Went Tippy 
by Harriett Osgood 
Pictures by Connie Moran 
Hilarious story and pic- m~. 
tures about the little cat jo = § #isie- 


that was lost in Grand Cen- 


tral Station. Printed in U.S.A. 
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SOMETHING Miaing InThis Liprary ? 


Something missing in this school library? 


Yes, the insufficient book shelving, the dearth of 
seating room, and the too-narrow table show that 
well planned efficiency is missing. 


You can easily overcome these and many other 
common faults in your future library. You merely 





Ask for your free 20-page booklet 


start to plan now for an ample, efficient library 
while building and remodeling projects are still 
well ahead of you. 


Three of the many vital questions you face are: 


1— Book capacity required for state accrediting. 
2— Seating standards set by N.E.A. and A.L.A. 
3— Efficient “small-staff” administration. 


To help you, the Library Bureau offers without 
obligation a 20-page booklet entitled ‘‘Planning the 
School Library’’. It depicts the planning needed to 
guarantee that your future library will be efficient. 


Start your library planning now. For your booklet, 
call your nearest Remington Rand office, or write 
us at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


Reninglon Rend 


LB - Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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The story of the human brain 
—the greatest single force 


EN i sretst site 
thinking machine 


By Epwarp Popoisky, M.D. 


This is the story of the most important 
single entity in the world of living— 
the human brain. The Thinking Ma- 
chine explains how the brain functions, 
how it shapes your personality, how it 
enables you to think and talk and walk 
like a human being. It tells the im- 
portant role the epileptic and diseased 
brain has played in molding history. 
It reveals the brain’s influence on our 
social, religious and political behavior, 
and gives valuable suggestions on how 
to utilize the brain’s powers most effi- 
ciently. An outstanding book! 


Illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. Bibliography and Index. $3.50 


BEECHHURST PRESS, INC. 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 














MME For Social Studies, English, and Gl 
General Reference 


FAMOUS AMERICANS 


Second Series 
(Depression Period 1929-1941) 
EDITED BY WARREN AND E. LENORE WEBB HUFF 
50 Biographies in 1 Handy Volume 
Favorably Reviewed by Subscription 
Books Bulletin; Louis Shores, Wil- 


son Library Bulletin; R. J. Purcell, 
Catholic Educ. Review 


Grace Abbott Charles A. Lindbergh 
Martha Berry Francis J. McConnell 
William E. Borah . J. and C. H. Mayo 
Gamaliel Bradford Robert A. Millikan 
Nicholas M. Butler George W. Norris 
Richard E. Byrd Frances Perkins 
George . Carver Michael |. Pupin 
Willa Cather Joseph T. Robinson 
Carrie C. Catt John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
Charies G. Dawes Will Rogers 

John Dewey Eleanor Roosevelt 
Sherwood Eddy Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Douglas Fairbanks Sr. John A. Ryan 

Henry Ford Car! Sandburg 

Harry E. Fosdick Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
William Green Charlies M. Schwab 
Edgar Guest Millard Sheets 

Walter Hampden Alfred E. Smith 
Oliver W. Holmes ida B. Wise Smith 
Herbert Hoover Willis A. Sutton 
Charles E. Hughes Norman Thomas 
Cordell Hull Henry A. Wallace 
Frank B. Kellogg William Allen White 
Fiorello La Guardia Stephen S. Wise 

John L. Lewis Owen D. Young 





Price $7.50; $6 to Libraries and Schools 


Send for a Copy on Approval! 
CHARLES WEBB & CO. 


13082 Lyman Pi. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING, ao leading 
monthly magazine in refrigeration and air 
conditioning. $3 a year in the U.S., $4, else- 
where. 


REFRIGERATING DATA BOOK, published bi- 
ennially since 1932, accepted as standard 
reference work of the refrigeration and air 
conditioning industry. 

Basic Volume—Refrigerating Principles and 
Machinery, 5th Edition, 1942, in its fourth 
printing. $4.00 in the U.S., $4.50, else- 
where. 

Applications Volume—Applications of Re- 
frigeration and Air Conditioning in allied 
fields. 2nd Edition, 1946. $5.00 in the 
U.S., $5.50, elsewhere. 


REFRIGERATION ABSTRACTS, a quarterly 
journal, abstracting all articles on refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning theory and applica- 
tions appearing in current U. S. and foreign 
publications. $7 per year [including index 
issue) in the U.S., $8 elsewhere. 


Descriptive Literature on Request 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
40 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 























BACK IN PRINT 





Flowers of Coast 
and Sierra 





Clements $2.50 il. 


2206p. 





THE book affords a short and 
pleasant path to the knowledge of 
more than 200 wild flowers. In 
addition to 226 pages of simple, 
colorful descriptions, the book is 
illustrated with 32 full-page plates 
in color. Scientific names are in- 
cluded in the text and index. 


THE H.W. WILSON Co. 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
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HOPPITY 


By MIRIAM E. MASON 


This recent addition to 
Macmillan’s First Books de- 
scribes the adventures of an 
inquisitive goat who liked to 
taste things. Pictures by Kurt 
Wiese. Ages 6-8. Sept. $1.25 








LITTLE FU 


By 
RAYMOND CREEKMORE 


The story of a small 
Chinese boy and his 
eventful trip down the 
great Min River. 

Ages 6-8. Oct. $2.00 


CHIN LING 


By 
A de 


ALISON STILWELL 
lightful picture book 


which tells about a Chinese 
cricket who became a wrestling 
champion. Ages 6-8. 


October 


STRANGE 
VISITOR 


By EDITH F. JOHNSTON 


All about that odd, 
long - legged garden in- 
sect, the praying mantis. 
Ages 8-12 Oct. $2.00 


$2.00 


BIG CITY 


By BERTA AND ELMER HADER 


A companion to the popular 
picture book LITTLE TOWN, 
full of detailed illustrations to 
tell of life in a big ci 
Ages 6-10 October $2.50 
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Current 
History 


is 
Growing! 





The editors of Current History take pleasure in 
presenting the new, larger-size Current History for 
the rapidly increasing number of intelligent readers who 
want accurate information. 


Every day more readers want this magazine that gives facts; more readers 
want Current History's three unique reference services; more readers know 
that Current History gives impartial information on current affairs and val- 
uable background material which points out the real significance of daily events. 

We are sure that Current History's old and new friends will find the larger 
page easier to read, easy to handle and more pleasing to the eye. 

Current History readers continue to appreciate the Articles by skilled his- 
torians, economists, and political scientists who interpret current developments 
each month in the light of historic trends. 

The complete official texts of important speeches, treaties and agreements 
printed each month in the Document section are continually demanded by 
students, scholars, study clubs and writers. They will want all Current His- 
tory’s important source material on the treaties ending World War II. 

Readers continue to appreciate the comprehensive Chronology, a brief, 
accurate, day-by-day summary of events in all countries of the world. Many 
readers find they gain insight into the peculiar pattern of events by merely 
casual reading of the chronological summary of the month’s news. 

Clear thinking cannot result from a puzzle of confused reports. In order 
to discuss world affairs with intelligence and competence you must have facts 
at your fingertips; you ought to have accurate information and be guided by 
authoritative interpretations. 

That is why Current History has been chosen by thousands of intelligent 
Americans, by the State Department for overseas embassies, by leaders in al- 
most every nation of the world from Mexico to Siam. 

They recognize Current History as an authoritative, informative magazine 
of current affairs with a long term value. 


One Year Two Years Indexed in the 
$4.00 $7.00 Readers’ Guide. 


CURRENT HISTORY—108 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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With Recordak microfilm 
editions, 
handling is 
quick, effortless 


Now...there’s an easier 
way to handle 
newspaper files 








I, simply isn’t necessary for you and 
your staff to waste time and energy 
handling heavy, bulky, bound volumes 
of newspapers ... not today, when so 
many leading papers distribute 
Recordak microfilm editions. 


Just get Recordak microfilm prints 
of the papers you’re interested in. 
Recordak “‘de-bulks” newspapers so 
thoroughly that 800 pages fit on a roll 
of microfilm you can hold in the palm 
of your hand. Files like these make 
handling no problem at all! 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its \TCISAeT yeu 








Then with Recordak Film Readers 
in your reading room, visitors can bring 
the microfilm images back to original 
page size, or larger, for easy reading. 


Only one of the ways... this... in 
which Recordak microfilming can make 
things easier for you and your staff. 
For information about the other ways 
it can help you... write us. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


— 


“Eg 
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DON’T MISS THESE PERTINENT ITEMS 


tn the New Gaylord Catalog 


On Page 5 Microfilm Filing 
Boxes: Sturdy — compact — 
low-priced. Specially made 
for storing standard Micro- 
film editions of newspapers 
ond other prints. 


On Page 6 Record Holders: 
Circulate phonograph rec- 
ords safely! Records cannot 
fall out becouse Envelope 
openings face the binding! 
Reduces chipping ond 
breoking — promotes sofer 
handling—losts longer thon 
most conventional holders. 





On Page 37 Book Jacket Binder: 
An easy and appealing way of 
keeping the patron informed of new 
books ilable. Transp t celly- 
loid cover displays and protects the 
poper jackets as well as synopsis 
of each. Binders may also be used as 





reference files for reports, lists, etc. 


On Page 53 Aluminum Container: 
Saves you time ond trouble. Useful 
for keeping a small quantity of 
Gaylo, Shellac or lacquer ready 
for instont use. Cover fits snugly 
over brush and contoiner, prevents 
excessive evaporation or deteriora- 
tion. 








SYRACUSE. N.Y 
tO), INC. , 
STOCKTON. CALIF 


COUNCILS OF THE MIGHTY 


FORUM By W. H. Perrins 


Re-published Sept, 1945 A dramatic visualization of the coming of 


a New World Teacher and Savior. 
Cloth, $5.00 


FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is designed to FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 

give the reader authoritative information on the ‘‘pros”’ THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston. 20 
and ‘“‘cons’’ of the vital issues of the day, to highlight . 
the conflicts of interest, the pressures at work in our 
complex society. 























Each month, in addition to articles of lasting interest, 
FORUM presents several features of great value to 
students: a well-documented debate; book reviews and 
comment on the American theater. FORUM is indexed 
in The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recognizing tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
the importance of FORUM, have ordered additional know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
copies. and control of the dog. A popular reference 

One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 volume for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By 


Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 
EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 35, 108 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. — bd covagy ae aed igre 


BOOK WEEK 


November 16-22 


While we recommend Juveniles “HUNTTING BOUND” IN 
BUCKRAM—vwe also carry a complete stock in the 
Publisher’s Binding 


MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS—IN EITHER BINDING— 
from our attractive Juvenile Catalogs 
—Copies sent on request— 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists 
ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 3rd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 





























Springfield 5, Mass. 


: 
: 
: 
; 
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MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY BOOKS 


All prices quoted are post-free. A 20% discount is given to subscribers 
to SpecuLuM, the Academy's quarterly journal of mediaeval studies 
($6 a year). Bindings are cloth unless otherwise indicated. 


A SURVEY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF TOURS. By E. K. RANp. 2 vols. I, text, 
pp. xxi, 245; II, 200 plates. $50 


THE EARLIEST BOOK OF TOURS. With Supplementary Descriptions of Other 
’ Manuscripts of Tours. By E. K. Rano and L. W. Jones. Pp. xvii, 136; 60 plates. $18.50 


LUPUS OF FERRIERES AS SCRIBE AND TEXT CRITIC. A Study of His Auto- 
graph Copy of Cicero’s De Oratore. By C. H. Beeson. With a facsimile of the manu- 
script. Pp. ix, 52; 218 plates. $5 


THE SCRIPT OF COLOGNE FROM HILDEBALD TO HERMANN. By L. W. 
Jones. Pp. xi, 98; 100 plates. $20 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF NORMANDY UNDER SAINT LOUIS. By J. R. 
STrayYer. Pp. x, 133. $3.25 


GLOSSARY OF MEDIAEVAL TERMS OF BUSINESS. ITALIAN SERIES. 1200- 
1600. By Fiorence Epier. Pp. xx, 430. $6 


PARLIAMENTARY TAXES ON PERSONAL PROPERTY 1290 to 1334. A Study 
in Mediaeval English Financial Administration. By J. F. Wmtarp. Pp. xii, 357. $5 


FRANCESCO BALDUCCI PEGOLOTTI: La Pratica della Mercatura. Edited by 
ALLAN Evans. Pp. liv, 433; 4 plates. 








SPECULUM. published quarterly by the Mediaeval 
Academy since 1926, contains articles and reviews dealing with 
mediaeval architecture, armor, fine arts, geography, heraldry, 
law, literature, music, numismatics, philosophy, science, social 
and economic _institutions,..and other. aspects+ek~ the: life~of-—the 
Middle Ages. Each issue normally contains 150 pages of text 
illustrated with several plates. The annual subscription is six 
dollars. Subscriptions are accepted only for the calendar year. 
Back numbers of SPECULUM are still available, with the 
exception of Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4 (July and October 1926). 




















MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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HE winning letter in an- 
fe? to our question, “Why 

do children like Comp- 
ton’s?”” has already been pub- 
lished. In our opinion the three 
judges, representing school and 
children’s departments of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library system, made a wise decision. 


There was another very short letter 
from Miss Catherine Henderson, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Warren Library Associa- 
tion, Warren, Pennsylvania, which we 
at Compton’s like so much that we have 
discussed it several times. For this letter 
includes a succinct statement from an 
eight-year-old boy who, without any so- 
licitation, told Miss Henderson why he 
liked Compton’s so well. Said he, “I like 
it because I can find out all about any- 
thing I want to know—and it’s interest- 
ing.” 

“That boy,” says Mr. Compton, “has 
put into present tense the slogan which 
guided us when we started to build 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia some 
twenty-eight years ago. We said then 
that the encyclopedia would be successful 
only if we could present in sufficiently in- 
teresting fashion the information sought 
by boys and girls. All the devices used— 
pictures, diagrams, not too formal text, 
index—have been but a means to that end. 
All our consultations with librarians and 
teachers have one purpose—to get in- 
formation as to what young readers need 
and want from those who work closely 
with children.” 





omment 


To paraphrase our young 
friend’s statement, our editorial 
guiding principle will continue 
to be— 

“Put into our encyclopedia just 
about everything about anything 
boys and girls want to know and keep it 
interesting.” 


If we direct all our efforts toward this 
end, we can’t go far wrong, can we? 





HE institute on ‘““Youth, Communica- 

tion, and Libraries’ held August 11- 

16 at the University of Chicago was 
in my opinion one of the best of a long 
worth-while series. The registration for 
the most part consisted of children’s, 
young people’s, and school librarians. A 
few library administrators were there. 


Competently and fearlessly a fine ar- 
ray of speakers presented points of view 
which brought spontaneous and spirited 
discussion from the floor. While the 
conference could not and did not create 
any definite blueprints for future work 
with children and young people, there 
was a broadening of horizons, a subtle 
renewal of personal enthusiasm, a rededica- 
tion of energy to the gigantic task of 
bringing books and children together 
everywhere. Anyone who thinks that all 
that can be said about library work with 
children and young people has been said 
should read the Institute Proceedings, 
which will be published before the first 


of the year. 
a eR 








* ae De ee Pena 


COMPTON’S PICTURED. ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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School and Children’s Libraries 


in South Africa 
By L. Elizabeth Taylor * 


LTHOUGH there is free education in 

South Africa, the principle of free li- 
braries is not yet fully established. Nor has 
there been, until within the last few years, 
any specialized training for children’s librar- 
ians, and, to the best of my knowledge, no 
school in South Africa employs a full-time, 
trained librarian. So this account is one of 
libraries in a pioneer stage of their develop- 
ment. 


Financial Position 


Education in South Africa is controlled by 
the administrations of the four provinces, so 
that conditions vary, though attempts are 
being made to achieve uniformity. The pro- 
vincial education departments are beginning, 
though slowly, to realize the fundamental 
importance of good school libraries, and at- 
tempts are being made to provide financial 
support, although it is, so far, far from ade- 
quate. In general, the education departments 
give support to school libraries on the pound 
for pound system, that is, the school makes 
the initial effort of raising a sum of money, 
and the department then supplies an equal 
sum. The Orange Free State is more generous 
than the other provinces, and allows £3 from 
the department for every £1 collected by the 
school. 





* Lecturer in Librarianship, University of Cape Town, 
Union of South Africa. 
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This scheme means, of course, that the 
poorer schools, those in the greatest need of 
aid, are also those which find it most difficult 
to raise any initial sum, and receive least sup- 
port from the department. In the Transvaal, 
the hardships of this situation were realized, 
and in 1942 a new regulation was introduced, 
whereby initial grants, varying from £5 in a 
school of under 50 pupils to £20 in a school 
of over 500 pupils, can be made without any 
contribution on the part of the school. Ad- 
mittedly, you can’t start much of a library for 
£5, or even £20, but it is at least a small step 
in the right direction. 

A limit is set to the amount of money 
available for grants in any one year. In the 
Transvaal, the department budgets at the 
rate of two shilling per capita. 

On this amount school libraries cannot 
develop very far, but it is most encouraging 
to note the developments that have taken 
= in the last ten years or so. The first 

attle to be won was that of allowing school 
time to be used for visits to the school library. 
It had been regarded as a place for issuing 
books for home reading, nothing more, and 
the children could visit it before and after 
school, and during recess. In Johannesburg, 
a great deal of the changed attitude and new 
interest in the school library was brought 
about, in the first place, by the efforts of the 
Johannesburg Public Library, which insti- 
tuted a service to schools in 1936, This was 
the provision of collections of books, largely 
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for recreational reading, for use in the 


schools, and they were well selected books in 
good condition, very unlike the type of ma- 
terial which had hitherto been found in many 
school libraries. This step was initiated by 
the city council, through the public library, 
and the service has been maintained ever 
since with no financial assistance from the 
Education Department. The influence of the 
public library spread further. Officials from 
the library visited the school and suggested 
that reader guidance and teaching the right 
use of books were an important part of edu- 
cation, and that school libraries were meant 
to be used in school hours. Gradually library 
periods came to be accepted as one of the 
regular features of the curriculum in schools 
in Johannesburg and that idea has spread to 
other parts of South Africa. 

School libraries, however, cannot be used 
as school libraries should, for there are no 
full-time librarians. The library is, for the 
most part, in the charge of one teacher, who 
carries a full—or nearly full—teaching load 
in addition to her duties as librarian. The 
amount of library training he or she has had 
again varies. Since 1941, a brief course of 
instruction in library methods has been given 
to all the final-year students in the Johannes- 
burg Teachers’ Training College, the teach- 
ing being undertaken by members of the staff 
of the Johannesburg Public Library. This 
course aims at giving the student some know!- 
edge of children’s books, and at teaching ex- 
tremely elementary routines which would aid 
in the running of a school library under 
present conditions. Such techniques as cata- 
loging and classification are left out, as it is 





Zulu Librarian Aids Young Borrowers, 
Winifred Holthy Memorial Library, West- 
ern Native Township, Johannesburg 
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Winifred Holthy Memorial, Western 
Native Township 


not possible to give any sort of knowledge 
of them in the time available, and the teacher 
librarians would have neither the time nor 
the equipment to organize school libraries 
along orthodox lines. But these young teach 
ers are told something of what a school li 
brary could be. They are sent out into the 
schools with the right background, so that 
they are ready and eager to welcome each 
further step in the progress towards real 
school libraries. 

Other attempts have been made to train 
school librarians. The School of Librarian- 
ship of the University of Cape Town held a 
vacation course for teacher-librarians in 1941, 
which was well attended by teachers from all 
over the Union, and the Southern Transvaal! 
School and Children’s Library Section of the 
South African Library Association has held 
one course of lectures on school library 
methods for teachers, under the auspices of 
the Johannesburg Teachers’ Training Col- 
lege. In 1946, the School of Librarianship 
of the University of Cape Town instituted a 
new one-year course of training for librarians 
which lays special stress on work with chil 
dren, and on the problems of both school 
and children’s libraries, and it is hoped that 
holders of this certificate will find posts in 
school and in children’s libraries. The salary 
of a full-time trained school librarian would 
not, however, be paid by the Education De 
partment, and would be a considerable drain 
on the private resources of a school, so it is 
probable that, in the beginning, two schools 
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would share one librarian between them. 
This arrangement, while not ideal, would at 
least provide an opportunity for the trained 
librarian to prove her value to the school. 

The school library in South Africa varies 
from the cupboard full of tattered volumes, 
standing in a passage, to the room built spe- 
cially as a library room, reasonably well 
equipped, and with a fairly adequate stock. 
One junior high school in Johannesburg has 
actually achieved a separate library building 
in the school grounds, a pleasant three-room 
affair of an appropriate size for the enroll- 
ment of the school. But there is no full-time, 
trained librarian. 

Teacher-librarians, with devoted enthu- 
siasm, devise library rooms from the most 
unlikely places, such as cloakrooms, store- 
rooms, former school chapels, and gymna- 
siums. One of the most attractive school li- 
braries I know, that of a girls’ private school 
in Johannesburg, started life as a gymnasium. 
Many of the high schools all over the country 
have fine rooms designed as libraries, and 
quite well furnished. But few of them have 
properly organized book collections, although 
teacher-librarians have spent many hours of 
their own time in classifying (Dewey is com- 
monly used), cataloging, pasting, labeling, 
and repairing. Overcrowded schools, lack of 
accommodations, and crowded curriculums 
are all difficulties in the path of the enthu- 
siast. None the less the spirit is willing, and 
the desire for real school libraries is present. 
We wait for further moves on the part of the 
education authorities, and there are hopeful 
signs. 

Last year, for the first time, the Transvaal 
Education Department appointed full-time, 
trained librarians to the four teachers’ train- 
ing colleges in the Transvaal, and part of 
their duties consists in instructing the stu- 





Central Library Children’s Room of 
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dents in the organization of school libraries. 
The Transvaal Education Department has 
also appointed, very recently, an organizer 
of school libraries in the province. 


Children’s Libraries 


Work with children in the public libraries 
is slightly more advanced than school library 
work, though here, too, there is still a long 
way to go. To a large extent, the principle 
of free library service for children is recog- 
nized, and praiseworthy attempts have been 
made in this direction even by libraries which 
still exact a subscription from their adult 
readers. 





Library of Sir John Adamson Junior High 
School, Johannesburg 


Bloemfontein, in the Orange Free State, 
opened a free children’s library in 1931, and 
despite great financial difficulties, has done 
good work ever since, supplementing meager 
funds from the proceeds of concerts, cake 
and candy sales, donations from sympathetic 
friends, and any other means possible. The 
Junior Library of Durban, Natal, had its in- 
ception in 1913, and ran as a subscription 
library till 1937, when all subscriptions and 
deposits for the children’s section were abol- 
ished. This library is in charge of a full-time 
children’s librarian. The children’s library 
of the Johannesburg Public Library has a 
staff of three full-time librarians in the cen- 
tral children’s room, and has been a free 
library since 1938. 

In South Africa, as there have been, till 
very recently, no specially trained children’s 
librarians, library authorities look for trained 
teachers to take charge of their children’s 
work. The Durban children’s librarian has 
always had this qualification, and it was to 
the teaching profession that the Johannes- 
burg Public Library looked when it appointed 
a full-time children’s librarian in 1935. The 
State Library in Pretoria, Transvaal, also has 
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a trained teacher in charge of its children’s 
room. As in all three of these institutions, 
a considerable amount of work is done in 
cooperation with teachers and school librar- 
ies, the teaching qualification is a great ad- 
vantage. It enables the librarian to have a 
real insight into the library problems of the 
teacher, and assures the teacher that she is not 
being addressed by a theorist who has no idea 
how difficult the school situation can be. 
These teachers once appointed, have taken 
steps to become qualified as librarians as well. 
It has not, perhaps, been an ideal method of 
making appointments, but it has worked very 
well in the past. Now that there is a library 
school attached to the University of Cape 
Town, it will be possible in the future, I 
hope, to find candidates who have the neces- 
sary training both in teaching and in librar- 
ianship prior to their appointment as chil- 
dren’s librarians. 


The Public Library 


The Johannesburg Public Library, being 
controlled by an extremely progressive and 
farsighted local government authority, has 
been fortunate in enjoying adequate financial 
support, and has been able to initiate schemes 
of distribution of books to schools, both for 
European and non-European children. (South 
Africa, remember, is a country where a strong 
color-bar operates.) It also has a system of 
branch libraries and bookmobile services 
which serve children as well as adults, and 
particularly interesting work is done in native 
townships with African children. 

These large libraries are not the only ones 
which cater to children in any way, but they 
are the only institutions employing full-time 
children’s librarians. Many of the smaller li- 





Issue Desk, Johannesburg Public Library's 
Children’s Room 
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Children’s Room in the State 
Library, Pretoria 


braries have separate children’s rooms, and 
fully recognize the importance of children’s 
work, though they cannot afford the services 
of full-time children’s librarians. The public 
library of Germiston, Transvaal, has, for 
many years, acted as a distributing center for 
the Transvaal Education Department in send- 
ing out boxes of books to school libraries in 
the Transvaal, as well as carrying on good 
work from its own children’s library, for the 
children of the town. The recently estab 
lished Transvaal Provincial Library Service, 
which is setting in motion a scheme for rural 
libraries in the Transvaal is, naturally, plan 
ning for work with children as well as adults 


Trainin g 


The matter really boils down to one of 
training librarians for work with children, 
in the schools and in the public libraries 
The whole of library work in the Union, with 
a few notable exceptions, is still in the pio 
neering stage, and we have by no means 
trained enough librarians to meet the demand 
for their services. Training is carried out 
either by the South African Library Associa 
tion, which has its own syllabus and con 
ducts examinations twice a year, or, since 
1939, by the School of Librarianship of the 
University of Cape Town, whose diploma is 
recognized by the South African Library As 
sociation. But with our urgent demand for 
the all-round librarian, there has been no time 
to train the specialist. This is now being 
remedied, to some extent. The South African 
Library Association, in a revised syllabus, has 
made provision for specialization in the final 
stages of training, and has included work 

(Continued on page 143) 
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Library Service to Schools in Toronto 
By Rita C. Lewss * 


TWENTY years ago the children of ele- 

mentary school age in Toronto were 
served by sixteen children’s rooms in the 
Toronto Public Libraries. In as wide-spread 
a city as Toronto it became abundantly evi- 
dent that for many children the nearest branch 
library was not near enough, and that while 
their school was within walking distance of 
all children, their nearest branch library was 
not. 


As a result of this an urgent request for 
library service came from the principal of one 
of these schools and a branch of the public 
library was placed in the school for the use 
of the boys and girls attending. Since then 
there has grown up among school principals 
the belief that library service is not only valu- 
able, but essential in schools that lie beyond 
a reasonable distance from a branch library, 
with the result that in 1939 we reached our 
present total of nineteen such school branches, 
with fresh requests coming in each year. I say 
school branches advisedly, for this is essen- 
tially a public library service; it just happens 
to take place in a school building. 


Permanent Collections 


Each school has its own permanent book 
collection, the name of the school appearing 
on the bookplate. The books are selected by 
the children’s librarians, from Books for Boys 
and Girls* and ordered through the public 
library. Apart from there being fewer books 
in the school collections, with a necessarily 
smaller variety of titles, the selection is the 
same as in the public library. The entire prep- 
aration of the books for circulation is done at 
the central library, so that when they arrive 
at the school no time is lost in getting them 
on the circulation shelves. Being so close to 
the serious business of learning in the school 
classrooms we are conscious of the necessity 
for having books that enlarge the scope of 
school subjects, but our policy here, as in the 
public library branches, is to add to our col- 
lections only the books that would interest 
boys and girls of enquiring minds whether 
the subject was on their course or not. 





* Children's Librarian, Toronto Public Libraries, On- 
tario, Canada. ; 
1 Books for Boys and Girls, prepared at Boys and Girls 


House, Toronto Public Libraries. The Ryerson Press, 
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It should, perhaps, be emphasized that we 
are thinking of these school libraries only as 
providing as nearly as possible a parallel with 
the boys and girls departments in branches, 
where the aim and purpose is to create happy, 
healthy reading habits, a fondness for books, 
something that will stay with a boy or girl 
throughout life. We are not concerned here 
with the classroom collections which are part 
of the normal teaching system, and which, as 
such, are a function of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Because the school branch idea is compara- 
tively recent here, a library room was not 
thought of when most of our schools were 
built, with the result that we must try to create 
a library children’s room atmosphere in spaces 
that were originally intended for classrooms 
or some other purpose. As soon as the ar- 
rangement is made for a library in a particular 
school, shelves are built, desks and chairs sup- 
plied by the school, and the initial collection 
of books ordered. The selection of the books 
is largely for the children of school grades 
three to seven. Some picture books and 
younger stories are provided for the children 
below grade three, but these are usually loaned 
to their teacher to show and read aloud in 
her classroom. The eighth-grade children are 
encouraged to use the public library branch 
even if it means taking a streetcar, since it 
seems important for them to become familiar 
with a public library before leaving elemen- 
tary school. Each library is open one day a 
week when the classes from grades three to 
seven come to the library in from fifteen- 
minute to half-hour periods, according to a 
schedule made out by the librarian and the 





A Fourth-Grade Group in the Morse Street 
School Library 
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Morse Street School Library, Toronto 


teachers at the beginning of the school year. 
This amount of regimentation is necessary be- 
cause all our work with the children is done 
within school hours. In the smaller schools 
it can be accomplished in a morning, but in 
larger schools the whole day is required. 

Our policy in administering these school 
branches is to have a trained children’s libra- 
rian available each “library day” to give ad- 
vice and help to the children in choosing their 
books. This seems to us equally as important 
as our standard of book selection if these 
school libraries are to be worthy substitutes 
for the service of the children’s rooms. This 
personal work with the children in the school 
library is supplemented by book talks given in 
the classrooms, at intervals, which direct the 
children to a variety of books in which they 
might be interested. 

In order to give the children’s librarians 
every facility for advisory work with the chil- 
dren, the clerical work has been reduced to a 
minimum and is handled as much as possible 
by library assistants (untrained) with the help 
of two or three of the older pupils, who regu- 
larly on “‘library day’ at their school are as- 
signed to the library to assist in slipping and 
shelving books and in carrying messages to 
classrooms. The school principals feel that 
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the pupils who do this benefit from the train- 
ing in accuracy, speed, filing, and businesslike 
practice. 

The procedure for circulating the books is 
simple. When a class has come to the library 
for its library period, each boy and girl writes 
his name on the book cards of the books he 
has chosen. These are collected. at the door 
by a pupil assistant as the class leaves, and 
the cards are filed together under the room 
number. No stamping of date due is needed 
since the books are due the following library 
period. The next time the class comes to the 
library the books are slipped quickly because 
all the book cards are in one place. In many 
cases the teachers send for the book cards and 
have the books already slipped when the class 
returns them to the librazy. 


A Ty pical Da) 


Let me describe for you one of the schools 
and a day in its library. This is the second lar 
gest school in the city with nearly 1,500 pu 
pils. It is a large imposing building but it is 
in a district with narrow streets and muddy 
lanes, old houses—a very congested section of 
our city. A large number of the people are 
Macedonian, and there are also Bulgarians, 
Czechs, and other middle Europeans, with a 
few English, Scottish, and Canadian residents 
The children are full of eagerness and appre 
ciation and although many are growing up in 
crowded and drab surroundings, they are be 
ing given friendship and understanding by 
their teachers. I have been associated with 
this school long enough to have seen many 
former pupils carving a brighter existence 
for themselves than their parents had known, 
and I like to think that the reading guidance 
in the school library helped more than a little. 


On library day the librarians arrive about 
ten minutes to nine and set the stage for the 
day's drama. The children troop in to school 
and a moment later we hear the national an- 
them sung in several different keys. In about 
five minutes we receive the first class, forty 
strong. They come into the room eagerly, 
some going to the shelves of their favorite 
author or subject but most surrounding the 
librarian, insistently firing many and diverse 
questions. If a book talk was lately given, 
the books talked about are always the first re 
quests; if not, many of the requests are for 
a good book for recreational reading. This is 
the librarian’s opportunity to try to add to 
the literary stature of these children. Fairy 
tales, poetry, and funny books are popular 
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here. In fifteen minutes another class is sent 
for and the few children left in the room are 
asked to make their final decisions. Soon the 
second class arrives with a whole new set of 
questions and problems, and the librarian 
has to make an adjustment in her own mind 
to the mental age of the newcomers, for it is 
the mental age, not the chronological, that we 
have to consider very largely here. And so the 
classes come in a continual stream with one 
class overlapping another, until the recess bell 
rings at ten-thirty—when you might think 
there would be a breathing space. Sometimes 
there is, but more often this is the time to look 
up special requests for teachers, to make a 
selection of picture books to send to a first 
grade for use in the classroom, or to find ma- 
terial for a pupil coming in later to write a 
composition. Recess over, another class is 
immediately sent for, and, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the teacher comes with her class and 
talks to the children about their books, and 
to the librarian about the children and their 
interests. And so the morning goes. With 
the ringing of the twelve-o'clock bell the li- 
brarians think with satisfaction of all the 
children who have gone out with smiles on 
their faces and books under their arms. But 
in this school the library day does not end 
with the close of morning school. One-thirty 
sees the librarian prepared to meet another 
battery of classes and requests, and during the 
afternoon we have more classes among whom 
are small third-graders. It thrills us to see 
their pleasure and abandonment over some 
of the lovely picture books. At the end of 
the day we have circulated between twelve and 
thirteen hundred books at this school. 


That the work carried on in the school li- 
braries is extremely concentrated is true, but 
although the library periods for each class are 
short and it isn’t possible personally to help 
every child, still there are opportunities not 
present in a public library branch. In intro- 
ducing books in the school library to one 
child, our words go further than one might 
realize, for we are constantly surrounded by 
groups of children approximately the same 
age and often with the same inclinations 
through having the same teacher. For this 
reason many of them are potential readers of 
the same book and not only will all copies of 
the book being discussed with one child often 
circulate immediately, but those who didn’t 
get it will keep asking for it, perhaps for 
weeks, So a book will sometimes be read by 
a large part of a class because of its initial 
introduction to one child. 
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It can readily be seen that the school 
branches, as they are carried on in Toronto 
are not a formal part of an educational pro- 
gram. The public schools and public libraries 
agree that the important thing is to cultivate 
habitual and discriminating readers who will 
have a love of books for their own sake and 
will seek them voluntarily. Through story 
hours and book talks in the classrooms boys 
and girls are introduced to the best we have to 
give them. There we can talk about the books 
more fully than we have time for in the busy 
library period, and give the children new sug- 
gestions for their reading pleasure, thus in- 
suring the best possible use of the short library 
period. These book talks would often lose 
some of their effectiveness if we did not have 
the resources of the public library behind us, 
for, when we can draw on these for special 
needs and obtain more copies of desired titles, 
we can satisfy more adequately the eager chil- 
dren who are asking for them. 

These libraries have indeed become integral 
parts of the schools in which they are situated. 
You may not find in them the comparative 
quiet and the leisurely browsing to be found 
in a public library children’s room, but 
through them thousands of boys and girls are 
broadening their horizons and, we believe, 
are finding new roads to truth and beauty 
which otherwise would be closed to them. 


LIBRARIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 

(Continued from page 140) 
with school and children’s libraries in that 
category, and the University of Cape Town, 
as mentioned earlier, has lately introduced a 
new course which lays special stress on work 
with children. Now, when urging on local 
authorities the desirability of appointing 
children’s librarians, we hope to be in the 
position of being able to offer candidates for 
the posts as well. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
school and children’s library sections. There 
are at present three of these sections of the 
South African Library Association, in the 
Northern and Southern Transvaal, and in the 
Cape Province. Their aim is to draw together 
all those interested in library work with chil- 
dren and young people, whether in or out of 
school. The first section was founded in 
1939, the others followed; all have done 
good work, and exercised a considerable in- 
fluence for the improvement of school librar- 
ies. They also offer a valuable meeting 
ground for the teacher and the professional 
librarian, 
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Public Library Service to Schools 


By Margaret A. Hamilton * 


R many years the Ontario, California, 
Public Library has had a system of library 
service for elementary schools which is rather 
unusual. We have an arrangement with the 
school administrators which enables every 
fifth- and sixth-grade room in the city to come 
on the school bus to visit the library for half 
an hour once every two weeks throughout the 
entire school year. 

On these regularly scheduled school visits, 
which are at one o'clock and one-thirty in 
the afternoon, each child is allowed to borrow 
one book, through regular library procedure, 
for home reading. His next trip is scheduled 
exactly two weeks from the first trip so that 
he may return the book at that time and bor- 
row another. 


Cooperative E forts 


For this service to the schools, the school 
administration sets aside a certain amount of 
money each year for public library books. 
These books are selected and ordered by the 
children’s librarian. She sends her order 
sheet to the school office so that the books 
may be ordered through school channels. In- 
structions at the top of the order sheet read: 
‘Please send the following books to the On- 
tario Public Library, but bill them to the 
Ontario Public Schools. The name of the 
Ontario Public Library should not appear on 
the bill.” 

When the books come to the library, we 
stamp them with an ‘Ontario Public Schools” 
property stamp instead of our public library 
stamp; we all pockets and cards in red, 
instead of the usual black we use for our own 
books. After being processed and cataloged 
by the library, the books are put on our li- 
brary shelves right along with our own books. 
If the public school system of Ontario ever 
establishes a school library in each school 
building, these books will be pulled off our 
shelves and turned over to them. In the 
meantime they are used indiscriminately 
along with our own books. 

The public library withdraws and discards 
these books bought with school money at its 
own discretion. It also accepts the money for 





* Children’s Librarian, Ontario, California, Public Li- 
brary. 
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any books lost and paid for. This money is 
kept separate from library funds and is used 
to buy secondhand books for cash. At the 
end of the fiscal year, we turn in a report to 
the school office on the number of books 
added and withdrawn. 

The school administration office makes up 
the schedule for the bus visits, and furnishes 
bus and driver. It has also ordered supplies, 
such as pockets, cards, etc., on request; but 
we seldom make the request. We feel that 
we are being amply repaid by having the full 
use of the books purchased with school funds. 

There is no written contract for this library 
service; there is simply an oral agreement 
that the school system will allow a certain 
amount of money each year. This amount 
varies, according to economic conditions, but 
is about one third of the total book budget 
allotted to the children’s department. 


Three library assistants are needed, be- 
tween the hours of one and two o'clock, to 
serve the two classes which come on the bus. 
One assistant checks in the books being re- 
turned, and consults the teacher and children 
about any books not returned. One assistant 
types new library cards and checks out the 
books. The children’s librarian is on the floor 
to help children select books and to give in- 
formal instruction in the use of the library 
In an emergency, two assistants can handle 
the program; but with only two assistants, 
the children do not get help in selecting their 
books, which partially defeats the purpose of 
the program. 


Routines 


Any library working on a program of this 
kind will discover certain routine devices 
which make the visits go more smoothly. In 
our program, the children’s librarian visits 
each of the fifth- and sixth-grade rooms dur- 
ing the first weeks of school. She explains 
the system to mewcomers and sees that all 
children who do not have library cards are 
given application cards to fill out. She col- 
lects the application cards a day or two later 
so that she may check them with her files and 
type the library cards before the first visit 
from each class. 
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We also find that it saves confusion to 
stamp the date the book is due in a different 
color of ink from that used for general circu- 
lation. In our case, we use black ink for gen- 
eral circulation and blue ink for the classes. 
We keep the book cards for books circulated 
to the classes together with a rubber band, 
with the name of the teacher and the circu- 
lation tally on a slip in front of the pack. 
These packs, two per day, are then counted 
in the daily circulation total and filed at the 
back of the general circulation for that day. 
When the books are returned it is only neces- 
sary to pull out the pack with the right teach- 
er’s name on it to discharge those books and 
find out which ones, if any, have not been 
returned. If a child returns his “bus book” 
after school hours, the blue ink immediately 
identifies it and the book card may be pulled 
from the pack. 


Advantages 


The advantages to the library in this serv- 
ice to schools are many. The children’s li- 
brarian becomes personally acquainted with 
every child in the school system before he 
enters junior high school; every child, from 
the fifth grade up, not only has a library card 
but uses it continuously every other week for 
two school years. In this way we reach many 


potential users of the library who might 
otherwise never discover the value for him- 
self. It also brings in many other members 
of the families, parents as well as smaller 
brothers and sisters, who come after school 
hours. 

Evidently the schools are equally delighted 
with the system, for in 1942, when bus trips 
were eliminated because of the war, the li- 
brary trips were allowed to continue to the 
end of the school year in June 1942. During 
the following war years, we assembled class- 
room collections, which we exchanged every 
four weeks, for each of the fifth- and sixth- 
grade rooms. These were picked up and de- 
livered by a school truck. It was much less 
work for us, but not nearly as much fun, nor 
as stimulating. We thought that perhaps 
when the war ended the schools would not 
be interested in going back to the old system. 
To our great gratification, every principal 
and teacher concerned, in our six elementary 
schools, voted unanimously to return to the 
system of scheduled bus trips to the library. 

This system has been in operation so long 
that we are now beginning to have young 
parents, bringing in their own small children, 
who recall their visits on the school bus with 
nostalgia. They almost invariably express 
the hope that their children will enjoy the 
library as much as they have through all the 
years. 
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The Children’s Picture Book in England’ 


By Noel Carrington t 


I SUPPOSE I have been asked to speak 

about children’s picture books because for 
the last ten years I have been engaged in pub- 
lishing them. Must I assume that my only 
listeners will be those with young children 
of their own, or those with nieces, nephews, 
or grandchildren? I rathet hope not. Books 
mean a great deal in the life of any cultured 
man or woman today, and the kind of book 
an older child or adult reads is determined 
quite a lot by the picture book of earlier days. 


I must confess it was not till I had children 
of my own that I came to interest myself 
seriously in young children’s books. Then, 
naturally enough, I began to look critically at 
the books my children received as presents, or 
at what I could buy for them in the shops. 
Young children get through books at a deva- 
stating pace. They are true consumers. And 
that is why so few picture books survive for 
future generations. However, I was appalled 
to find how very few books one could give to 
children with any pleasure or confidence. | 
can still recall the joy with which my wife 
and I discovered the now famous “Babar” 
books in Paris—that must have been in the 
early Thirties. In those days, De Brunhoff's 
stories about Babar, Zephyr, and the Old 
Lady, were not translated into English, so it 
meant translating them as one went along. 
What other good books were there, then? 
There were the Beatrix Potters, of course, 
Helen Bannerman’s Little Black Sambo, and 
that old favorite, Struwwelpeter. Of more re- 
cently published books, Rose Fyleman’s new 
Nursery Rhymes was one of the few that 
seemed to get home. These were our stand- 
bys. There were the books one could always 
rely on if the children were ill and fretful. 


Does this mean that there were not any 
picture books being produced for young chil- 
dren, at that time—in that now fabulous 
period between the Great Wars, when every 
material was to be had in plenty? Of course 
not. The presses were turning them out by 
the million, one almost indistinguishable 
from the other, full of rosy-cheeked, nicely- 
brushed children, friendly sheep dogs, ami- 
able cart horses, and smiling postmen—or 


* Originally presented over the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 


+ Editor of Puffin Books, the Juvenile Department of 
Penguin Books, Ltd., London, England. 
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that is my recollection of them. Their com- 
mon denominator was sentimentality. In 
style of production, they were slick and un- 
imaginative, and the chief criterion was sheer 
physical bulk. It was a well organized trade, 
known by the generic title of “Juveniles,” and 
classified internally under such headings as 
Kiddies’ Annuals,’” “Bumper Annuals,” or 
“Reward Books.” The bigger publishing 
houses had special juvenile departments, and 
the running of these departments was sup- 
posed to be a sacrosanct mystery into which 
even the partners or directors never ventured 
to inquire. 


New Re gime 


The break with the old regime seemed to 
come quite suddenly. I know I was largely 
influenced by foreign books I had seen—the 
“Babar” books I have mentioned, the ‘‘Pére 
Castor” series of Rojan, and in particular the 
brightly colored and very cheap books issued 
by the state printing works in Russia. As a 
matter of fact we need not have gone abroad 
for ideas, because we had quite as fine a 
tradition in our own Britain, though it had 
for long been dormant; with a few outstand- 
ing exceptions, it had been dormant for about 
a hundred years. One could realize that 
when the National Book League held an 
exhibition of old children’s books recently at 
its new London headquarters: many of our 
own bright ideas turned out to be merely 
revivals of bright ideas of a century or more 
ago. Take the books published by John New- 
bery, who was a specialist in children’s books 
round 1758. I do not think our illustrated 
alphabets or historical gems are much better 
than his. Right down to 1830 or so, there 
was a wonderful living tradition, hampered 
chiefly by the too rigid insistence on improv- 
ing young children’s minds at all costs—a 
tendency which became even more marked in 
the long Victorian period. In fact the his- 
torical importance of Lewis Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland and of Edward Lear's Nonsense 


‘Rhymes is that they dared to amuse and not 


to improve. 

Perhaps I have been talking too much of 
tendencies and generalities and it is time I 
came down to brass tacks and tried to define 
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SOME OF THE PUFFIN BOOKS 


for you what I consider a good picture book 
should be. Well, just as your storybook needs 
certain qualities if it is going to grip a child’s 
attention—a good plot, real adventure, a good 
clear characterization—so an artist working 
for children needs something beyond tech- 
nical competence. He or she needs to have 
imagination, individuality, and a power of 
telling the story graphically. A contemporary 
artist who has these gifts to perfection is 
Kathleen Hale, who has created in her 
Orlando the Marmalade Cat and “Henrietta” 
books a series of classics. By classics I mean 
books which will live for generations of chil- 
dren to delight in and pore over until they are 
as grubby and tattered as can be. I am sure 
if it were not for the war and its aftermath 
her books would by now have been translated 
into foreign languages. She wrote and drew 
them, in the first place, for her own boys, and 
Orlando was her own cat. That is how most 
classics for children come into existence. 
They are written tor the author’s own chil- 
dren, or for some favorite niece. It seems to 
need the personal link to provide the spark 
of inspiration. I often think many master- 
pieces are lost because they are told but never 
written down. Other contemporary English 
artists who rival Kathleen Hale in originality 
are Edward Ardizzone, Roland Emmett of 
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Punch, and those two Polish artists long set- 
tled in England, Lewitt and Him. But there 
are a hundred more whose books are almost 
equally lively, entertaining, and original. 


It is not every artist, naturally, who can 
turn his hand to illustrating books for young 
children. Maybe he should not be too entire- 
ly grown-up. The completely serious artist, 
living wholly for his art, is seldom able to 
come down to the plane of the child’s mind. 
Moreover, certain vogues or conventions 
which mean enough to adults—cubism or 
surrealism, for instance—do not usually mean 
anything to children. The “Orlando” books 
score because they have plenty of detail, 
plenty of humor of a simple kind, and there 
are plenty of things going on. They are 
really in the same tradition as Rowlandson, 
Cruikshank, and Dicky Doyle, to name three 
very English illustrators of the past. 


One other type of young children’s book 
in which I have been particularly interested is 
the informative book, the purpose of which 
is education at home, but education which 
does not smack of the textbook or the school. 
Children have an immense capacity for acquir- 
ing knowledge once their own personal inter- 
est is aroused. I daresay egotism comes into 
it a good deal. At all events, I am sure that 
if a boy starts to learn about birds or flowers 
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or mechanics on his own from a book which 
he can easily understand and which preferably 
he bought out of his own pocket money, the 
pursuit of knowledge becomes eager and 
difficulties are soon surmounted. Here the 
introductory book, in which pictures neces- 
sarily play a large part, is of careful im- 
portance. Some of you may have come across 
a series of paper-covered books called “Puffin 
Picture Books” which I have had the pleasure 
of editing. Because of the difficulties of ex- 
port, these are probably not seen very much 
abroad yet, though I am glad to say that they 
are already being translated and published in 
France under the title of ‘Editions Chamois.”’ 
The first “Puffin’’ books appeared in 1940 
at sixpence (ten cents), but since then the 
price has unfortunately gone up to a shilling 
(twenty cents). Even so, they are not out of 
most children’s reach. The backbone of this 
series and the most popular too, have been 
books on trees, butterflies, how a farm is car- 
ried on, how a motorcar works, how ships are 
built, and even on the architecture of village 
and town. Now this is not a new idea—you 
find books on some of these subjects a hun- 
dred and fifty years old—but perhaps the 
price, the style of illustration, and the ap- 
proach is new, and fits in with the greater 
interest children nowadays take in everyday 
life, perhaps as a result of broadcasting, and 
perhaps because they live more with grown- 
ups in the smaller families of our own time. 
Some of these books are written by artists 
who have taken up the study of a subject for 
their own satisfaction. Thus the book on a 
motorcar was the work of a young woman 
who learned to drive an ambulance during the 
war and never before knew anything about a 
car. The other day, a taxi driver wrote to 
say how his young son had bought the book 
and now for the first time he, himself, had 
really learned how a motorcar works. 


Renaissance of Picture Book 


This renaissance of the picture book—and 
I do not think the word “renaissance” is an 
exaggeration—has been accompanied by, and 
indeed facilitated by, a revival of interest in 
the technique of printing, particularly of color 
printing. In fact, I think I should have to 
claim that if artists had not shown such 
enthusiasm for technique we should not have 
made anything like the same progress. Many 
of these books I have been talking about, 
have been drawn direct on the lithographic 
plate by the artists themselves. This is much 
more exacting than drawing or printing on 
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paper. It often means many months of 
patient work and it means a great deal of 
skill. But it also means that the artists have 
far more control over the final results, and it 
eliminates much of the photographic costs 
which render color printing so expensive. 
That artists have gone into the printing works 
and collaborated with the craftsmen to pro- 
duce the best reproduction of the printed 
page, has been of great benefit, and this has 
extended far beyond the range of juvenile 
books. It applies equally to the prints for 
your rooms; and the experience can be uti- 
lized for the decoration of pottery or textiles. 
Also I think I can say that my artist friends 
get more satisfaction from having illustrated 
a book, than from having worked for adver- 
tising, though I will admit that the advertis 
ing is usually far more remunerative in terms 
of money. 

Since the war, I have had the opportunity 
of seeing what other countries have been pro- 
ducing for children, both on the Continent 
and in America. Much of it is very good, 
particularly some of the Swiss books, where 
there is a very fine tradition in printing tech- 
nique. The Americans also take child edu- 
cation very seriously and they lack nothing 
in the way of paper or machines. I would not 
wish to indulge in national boasting, but | 
am prepared to claim that fifty of Britain's 
best picture books produced in the last ten 
years can challenge those of any nation, cer- 
tainly in originality, if not always in quality 
of production. Considering what most of the 
last ten years have been for us, I do not think 
that is too bad an achievement. Far too often 
one finds oneself making excuses for the 
second-best. Well, here is an art—anyway a 
minor art—which not only has not deteri- 
orated, but which has actually flourished and 
developed during the war period, as if we 
were determined that our children at any 
rate should not suffer from lack of color or 
imagination at the beginning of their lives. 


FROM ANOTHER CENTURY 


An unpublished cloak-and-dagger novel, The 
Red Sphinx, purporting to be the work of Alex- 
andre Dumas pére, is appearing in serial form in a 
Parisian evening newspaper. . . . The newspaper 
asserts that it was written in 1865 and given to 
one of the author’s admirers, a Frenchwoman mar- 
ried to a Russian. When she emigrated from 
Russia after 1917, the manuscript was brought back 
to France and has only recently come to light. 
France-Amérique, November 10, 1946. 


—Books Abroad, Summer 1947. 
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Auntie’s Library Lesson 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln * 


AS a public school teacher and a writer of 
children’s stories, I felt until recently 
that I was at least a fairly good judge not only 
of what children should read at various age- 
levels but particularly of what they emjoy. 


However, my four-year-old niece, Penney, 
gave me an object lesson a few months ago 
which showed that I’m not such a connoisseur 
of children’s reading as I gave myself credit 
for being! Penney was already the possessor 
of dozens of books and loved having someone 
read to her. But, proverbial fond auntie that 
I am, I was eager to introduce the child to the 
joys of a public library. When I mentioned 
the little excursion, she immediately asked if 
I would buy her a book at the “‘lib’ary.” That 
gave me an opportunity to “talk library’’ pre- 
paratory to the big event. By the time we 
were ready to go, Penney understood that 
children check books at the library, or “rent” 
them, as she insisted on saying; that they 
must be quiet and well behaved in the read- 
ing rooms; that they must wash their hands 
carefully before they look at pictures or 
“read” the books; that they must take good 
care of their treasures at home and return 
them promptly to the library. 


The afternoon we were to go, Penney was 
excited about her visit—too excited, in fact, 
to take her nap. So eager was she to come up 
to the requirements of library etiquette that 
she presented rather a solemn little figure as, 
tightly clutching my hand, she entered the 
attractive juvenile section of the city library. 
She had time for only a casual glance at Tiny 
Tim and other statues straight from the pages 
of Dickens, at the animal paintings on the 
walls, and the clever cutouts dangling intrigu- 
ingly about the room. Not even the big bowl 
with its goldfish and snails could hold her 
attention long! For after all, had she not 
come to the library with one specific purpose 
—to select and “rent” a book? She dashed 
to the exhibit rack, with its “‘teasers,’’ but tak- 
ing a casual glance, she discarded book after 
book with a determined, “I don’t want this 
one. 


Remembering that four-year-olds are al- 
most unanimously interested in animals and 





* Teacher of Spanish, Central High School, Tulsa, 


Oklahoma. 
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that months spent on her grandfather's ranch 
had accentuated Penney’s fondness for them, 
I showed her a beautifully illustrated book of 
animal stories. “I have an animal book at 
home,” she said, dismissing me and the book 
at the same time. My next suggestion was a 
songbook. Unusually fond of music, she is 
generally so delighted with the appearance 
of a song in a magazine that she immediately 
insists that someone try to sing it for her. 
However, she refused that book even more 
scornfully, though with less mathematical 
precision than the others, assuring me with a 
superior air, “I have a million songbooks.” 

By that time I was about to conclude that 
both as a teacher and an aunt I was a failure. 
I would have to take Penney home without 
her selecting even one book. 

Suddenly her eyes lighted on a dog-eared 
old copy of Abraham Lincoln by Edgar and 
Ingri d'Aulaire. 

“What is this?’ she demanded in her most 
peremptory way, looking with keen interest 
at the pictures. 

“That is the story of Abraham Lincoln, 
dear. But,” I explained, “it is written for 
boys and girls at least ten or twelve years 
old.” 

“I want it,”” she insisted with all the deter- 
mination of a determined four-year-old, and 
quickly took it to the librarian’s desk. 

The charming young librarian explained 
kindly, “That is too old for you.” 

“I want it,” my young charge repeated 
stoutly. 

“Suppose you take this one,” the librarian 
coaxed, producing a shiny new book with 
beautiful illustrations. “It is meant for young 
ladies four years old, and I think you will 
like it much better than the other.” 

“No,” Penney answered with complete 
disregard for the previous days’ coaching in 
library etiquette. “I’m going to have Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” 

“Very well,” the librarian compromised 
pleasantly, “you may take both books. Then 
you'll be sure to have one that you like.” 

“No,” Penney declined none too politely, 
“I just want Abraham Lincoln.” 

And away she went, firmly clutching the 
tattered book beneath her arm. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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Teachers Can 


Know Books 


By Florence E. Sellers * 


THA elementary schoolteachers, as a 

group, do not know children’s books 
is-a criticism that has been voiced by librar- 
ians many times. However, for the past five 
years, the juniors of New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College at Glassboro have undertaken a 
project in their reading class and as a result 
they are becoming elementary teachers who 
have not only a fair knowledge of actual 
titles and stories, but also an idea of the 
techniques involved in setting up a library 
and in getting the right book for the right 
child. 

Each year some school which already has 
the nucleus of a library or of separate class- 
room collections and a desire for books, but 
which is somewhat impoverished and needs 
help, is selected by the county superintendent 
for further aid. This prerequisite of a library 
consciousness is very essential, for without it 
the books become just another collection, ap- 
preciated by neither teacher nor pupil. 


After the school is chosen, a movie, suit- 
able for young people, is shown at rather 
nominal rates. Four showings are usually 
given—two at the college, one at the school 
receiving the books, and one at the school 
which was the recipient the previous year. 
The schools in Glassboro and neighboring 
towns support the project by patronizing the 
movie widely. The biggest problem here is 
selecting a motion picture appropriate for 
children. 

Approximately one hundred dollars is 
cleared each year in this manner, With this, 
books are bought for the school selected. 


* Assistant Librarian, State Teachers College, Glassboro, 
New Jersey. 





The most worth-while part of the whole 
program, from a librarian’s point of view, is 
bringing the books and the children together. 
Merely having a hundred dollars for books 
is not enough. The college students do not 
stop there, however, nor are they satisfied 
with consulting some standard list compiled 
for young people. 





Naturally one is curious about the back 
ground the students have when they begin 
this project. They have all had some experi 
ence in working with children, for they have 
all had courses in reading methods, working 
directly with the children of the demonstra- 
tion school, and they either have had or are 
currently having a course in children’s lit- 
erature. Some years the scheme has followed 
the first practice-teaching experience of the 
juniors. When this is true, they are more 
appreciative of the problem, for they have 
met it themselves. 

Before they meet the pupils of the chosen 
school, the students of Glassboro must be 
come familiar with a great many children’s 
books themselves. For this purpose, a large 
collection is borrowed from the New Jersey 
Library Commission. These are further sup 
plemented by books from the juvenile depart 
ment of the college library. This year about 
four hundred books were loaned the group 
from our children’s collection. 


The books for the children are selected 
with two definite criteria in mind—the in- 
terest of the child and his reading level. The 
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task involved here is to make a balanced 
library, including material on several differ- 
ent reading levels. All the work is done in 
committees, and each group must provide at 
least one book for each child in the class. 

After they have had ample time to become 
familiar with their books, the Glassboro stu- 
dents visit the school, where they are given 
free reign. In a variety of ways, stories are 
presented to each class. The books are left 
at the school for about two weeks for the 
children to examine. The elementary classes 
then select the books they would like to have 
purchased for their library. Although their 
choice is necessarily colored by the books on 
hand, the selection is by no means limited 
to these books. Material requested on special 
topics, as a result of intensive study in the 
classroom, or even specific titles not included 
in the exhibit, are always considered and 
supplied where possible. 

This year, for the first time, a committee 
of students went to Wanamaker’s and bought 
forty dollars’ worth of books. Librarians can 
well imagine the thrill those juniors got out 
of doing it for the first time. 

After the visit to the schools and the selec- 
tion of the books, the students spend much 
time in the college library, finding material 
in magazines, pamphlets, books, and from 
the librarians on the actual techniques of 
organizing libraries. They then prepare re- 
ports on such topics as ‘Cataloging the Small 





Library,” “Circulation Work in the Class- 
room Library,” “Beginning a New Library,” 
and related subjects for classwork. 

Later, as a follow-up, the classes revisit 
the school, where the children present a book 
program for them, based on the new books 
in their library. 

The schools selected cover grades one 
through eight. During the five years it has 
been operating, the project has helped seven 
schools, including three Negro schools. 

The many letters received by the class each 
year expressing the appreciation both of the 
children and of the teachers are ample proof 
of the enthusiasm with which the project is 
received. The values received by the future 
teachers from these experiences are immeas- 
urable, for it is they who derive the most 
benefit from the program. 
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The Awkward Age and the Public Library 


By Margaret Paulus * 


For some time past our staff has been in- 

creasingly aware of the fact that as far 
as West Allis Public Library was concerned 
the junior high school age was very definitely 
the awkward age. Our rules state that a child 
who has reached his fourteenth birthday or 
the ninth grade in school is entitled to a card 
for the adult department and, with the ex- 
ception of a very few restricted books, may 
use all the resources of the library. Until that 
time, however, he is expected to confine his 
borrowing and attendance at the library to 
the children’s department. 

If we were satisfied with this arrangement 
the junior high age children were not. They 
argued, they lied, they borrowed friends’ 
cards, they went to absurd lengths in pro- 
moting the support of teachers and adult 
members of their families in their demands 
for adult privileges. Each thirteen-year-old 
seemed entirely convinced that his own in- 
terests and reading ability were remarkably 
mature and superior to those of other people 
his age. 

Had the use of the library by children 
this age justified their insistence we would 
have felt that it was time to relax our rules. 
But those twelve-year-olds who by fair means 
or foul achieved an opportunity to use the 
adult department proved lost and incapable. 
Few twelve- or thirteen-year-olds seemed able 
to make an intelligent choice of books from 
the adult collection. For the most part they 
confined themselves to the Y collection, read- 
ing duplicates of the very books which they 
had scorned in the children’s room, or made 
daring excursions into the field of popular 
adult fiction, only to find that to them the 
most widely discussed books were incompre- 
hensivle and dull. 

These very young users of the adult de- 
partment proved to be a discipline problem 
in an already overcrowded reading room, 
since they were more accustomed to the in- 
formality of the children’s department. Their 
demands for assistance in the preparation of 
school assignments were a drain on the time 
and resources of the reference department. 
The frequency with which they had to be 
refused help or denied books because of adult 


* Children’s Librarian, West Allis, Wisconsin, Public 
Library. 
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priorities led to their becoming as dissatisfied 
with the adult department as they had be- 
lieved themselves to be in the children’s 
room. 

After a critical consideration of the chil- 
dren’s department collection it was decided 
that it was not too juvenile for even the most 
advanced and able seventh- or eighth-grade 
student. We had a fair representation of 
definitely adult books among both the classics 
and the moderns. We had nearly as exten- 
sive a collection of teen-age books as was 
available in our adult department Y collec- 
tion. Yet we were failing to meet the desires 
of the junior high school group. The greatest 
part of juvenile circulation lay in easy-reading 
and picture books. We decided we had to 
make some positive approach to the junior 
high age-group. 

It was as a result of this decision that the 
J-Hi Club was formed. We had some years 
previously had boys’ and girls’ reading clubs 
at the library, but they were not limited in 
age-level. The spread in interests and abili- 
ties had led to an automatic degeneration into 
social and boon-doggling groups occupying 
themselves with playing games and making 
display materials and bookmarks. The clubs 
did build a feeling of interest and good will 
among the children, but the older children 
and the real readers drew away from them. 

It was decided that the new club would be 
limited to children in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, and that its purpose should be 
primarily, and indeed entirely, the discussion 
of books and the encouragement of reading 
for pleasure. Invitations were sent to fifty 
boys and girls who were known to be readers 
and, on the whole, of above-average intelli- 
gence. Thirty of those who received invita- 
tions attended the first meeting, only two of 
these have dropped their memberships in the 
three months since that time, and we have a 
waiting list of some ten names of other chil- 
dren who wish to join. 

Meetings are held in the main library chil- 
dren’s room every Monday evening from 
seven to eight o'clock. The meetings are 
opened and closed promptly so that every 
member has a chance to get home at a reason- 
able hour. Attendance has been excellent 
and participation vociferous. 
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All formalities of dues and minutes and 
officers were overwhelmingly voted down at 
the first meeting. The members felt that they 
had enough of rules of order in school and 
they wanted an entirely informal situation in 
an out-of-school club. At each meeting two 
volunteers give reviews of books which they 
have recently read and enjoyed—an entirely 
free selection which has ranged from Gove 
with the Wind to Mr. Popper's Penguins. 
After this the children’s librarian gives brief 
book talks on books from the children’s room, 
the Y collection, and carefully selected books 
from the adult department. Then the meeting 
is open to general discussion on bookish sub- 
jecis. Before and after the meeting there is an 
opportunity to borrow and return books. 

In connection with Book Week the club 
helped with several projects. The members 
compiled a booklist of their own favorite 
reading to be distributed to the city junior 
high schools. A committee from the club 
assisted in planning and arranging the Book 
Week displays, and a group of girl club mem- 
bers served as ushers and assistants for the 
programs given at the library during Book 
Week. Aside from these activities and one 
social meeting where very bookish games 
were played, the club has been strictly a book 
discussion group. 

New as the club is we feel that it is already 


showing some results. Among the individual 
members there have been indications of a 
broadening of interests and an improvement 
in reading tastes and levels. Some of the boys 
and girls who had been reading at a level 
entirely too sophisticated for their under- 
standing have discovered that not all juve- 


The J-Hi Club observed the Book Week 
theme: “Books Are Bridges to Lands 
Around the World.” 
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niles are ‘baby books”’ and that the children’s 
department still has much to offer them. 
Others who were, on the whole, inclined to 
be too immature in their reading tastes are 
discovering that for all Sue Barton’s un- 
doubted charm the classics and books of 
nonfiction provide interest for them too. 

The club membership has been limited to 
those boys and girls who were using the li- 
brary in any event, and so it has not been a 
group of new readers. Nevertheless the club 
has served in some degree as an attraction to 
boys and girls of junior high school age who 
had been ignoring the library and its re- 
sources. The club members form an ex- 
tremely book-conscious group. They recom- 
mend books to their school friends and they 
bring these friends with them to the library. 
The fact that the J-Hi Club functions under 
the direction of the children’s department 
has broken down some of the feeling that the 
children’s department is intended only for 
the very young child. 

However, a club for junior high school 
students presents problems worth considering 
before making plans to a such a group. 
In an already under-staffed library, it is not a 
simple matter for a staff member to devote 
even an hour a week to supervising and 
attending the meetings, and, in order to make 
the discussion of any value to the club mem- 
bers, the person directing the meeting must 
devote a very considerable amount of time to 
reading, selecting, and preparing material. 

In order to have a homogeneous group we 
have discovered we have to be selective. To 
open such a club to all comers would be the 
democratic and public-minded procedure, 
and the one most in accord with the principles 
of a public library. But one or two expe- 
riences with the uninvited visits of nonread- 
ing junior high children, eager simply to 
align themselves with another social group, 
has shown us how impossible it would be to 
allow any and all to join. To bring down the 
level of the discussion to that of the less 
capable readers would drive away the boys 
and girls who are most interested in the ser- 
vices of the library and the nonreaders are 
quickly bored and become restless and dis- 
turbing when the discussion is beyond their 
abilities. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its difficulties, the 
J-Hi Club has seemed to us to be worth the 
effort put into it. It has made for a more 
personal and intimate contact between a 
small, but essential, segment of our reading 

(Continued on page 155) 











A Short Novel, Please 


By Zora LeCompte * 


TH information desk of a public library 

has long been the breakwater against the 
countless (although we do count them) daily 
questions. The force of the waves varies from 
hour to hour and patron to patron, leaving an 
increasing dampness about the brow of the 
desk assistant. However, the tide that daily 
weakens the barricade is that which comes 
after 3:30 of an afternoon with the advent of 
the bobby-sox crowd. The old-line classics 
guard has been definitely outflanked. When 
an earnest looking student wants information 
on the daily life in Samuel Pepys’ time, the 
literary hounds are always ready to give full 
tongue until they are abruptly halted by the 
words, “Make it a short novel, please. As 
short as possible. Maybe that thin?” (indi- 
cating three eighths of an inch). 


It is this situation as much as my own nos- 
talgic memories of high school reading as- 
signments which prompts this article. It nev- 
er occurred to me then that my great desire 
to read anything, everything, might pay fu- 
ture dividends, or that it contained any ulter- 
ior motive. But from my seat at the informa- 
tion desk in the Kalamazoo Public Library, I 
now see the actuality of those two possibili- 
ties. Limitless vistas of experience both real 
and vicarious have added richness, recreation, 
and roots to my life through reading journeys 
begun in high school. Too, it saved me the 
toil of many a night’s study then or frantic 
search now. 


Therefore, it is my wish to start some of 
these young patrons on similar journeys and 
help them to build a bulwark against coming 
waves of uncertainty, restlessness, and adult- 
hood. The accompanying list is compiled 
toward that purpose. No attempt has been 
made to classify the books. Denominations 
are unnecessary when the purpose is pleasure. 


Apams, A. E. Born Free and Equal. U.S. Cam- 
era, 1944. 
Picture essay of a much maligned section of the 
American pepalation, the Nisei. 
ALLEN, Hervey. Bedford Village. Farrar, 1944. 
Romantic adventures of an escaped Indian captive in 
Coloniat New England near what is now Pittsburgh. 
ARMITAGE, G. T. and Jupp, H. Ghost Dog. 
Hawaiian Service, 1944. 


A collection of Hawaiian legends and tales that have 
survived the island years. 





* Assistant to Head of Circuldtion Department, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, Public Library. 
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ARMSTRONG, CHARLOTTE. The Unsuspected 


Coward-McCann, 1946 
Modern story of suspense in the lives of three young 
people and how an ex-GI proves ‘‘the unsuspected’’ one 
guilty. 
BAKER, L. M. Party Line. Whittlesey, 1945. 
_ Sketches of small town life as viewed over a party 
line through the ears of the spinster telephone operator. 
BARSCHAK, ERNA. My American Adventure. 
Washburn, 1945. 
The Americanization of a European refugee with a 


Ph.D. degree. 
BEECHER, JOHN. All Brave Sailors. L. B. 


Fischer, 1945. 

Thrilling account of the sea-going adventures of the 
Liberty ship, Booker T. Washington, and her crew. 
BONTEMPS, ARNA and Conroy, JACK. They Seek 

a City. Doubleday, 1945. 

Historical narration of the migration and settlement 

of Negroes in different parts of the United States. 
BRICENO, OLGA. Cocks and Bulls in Caracas. 
Houghton, 1945. 

Author commutes between New York City and Ca- 

racas and winds up writing her recollections of it all. 
BuRNET, DANA. The Pool. Knopf, 1945. 

The —— romance of an American soldier and an 
English WAAF with a strange ending beside an Eng- 
lish forest pool. 

BURMAN, B. L. 
1945. 

A young Mississippian pilots a steamboat through the 

adventurous waters of the Congo in Africa. 


Rooster Crows for Day. Dutton, 


CHANDOS, DANE. Village in the Sun. Putnam, 
1945. 
Rambling travelog of a young writer's life in the 


Mexican village of Ajijic. May have limited appeal 
CHAPPELL, C.G. If 1 Were Young. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1945. 
Spiritual pep-talks in understandable language. 
CopLcan, M. F. Pink Lemonade. Whittlesey, 
1945, 

Photographic story of the world of pink lemonade, 
the man on the flying trapeze and clowns. 
Cott, Tep. Victor Book of Musical Fun. 

and Schuster, 1945. 
Games, anecdotes, and cartoons of musical fun and 
frolic. 
DUBKIN, LEONARD. Whit 
tlesey, 1944. 
For the nature lover, intimate retelling of the way a 
natural curiosity grew into a career with birds. 
ESKELUND, KARL. My Chinese Wife. Double- 
day, 1945. 
The reminiscences of a young Danish correspondent 
and his Chinese bride. 
EsPEY, JOHN. Minor Heresies. Knopf, 1945. 
“Casual record of a few moments of American youth 
played out against a Chinese background."’ 


EWEN, Davin. Dictators of the Baton. 
1943. 

Biographical sketches of the men who conduct our 
orchestras, both classical and popular. 
FONTAINE, R. L. The Happy Time. 

Schuster, 1945. 

Delightful, tongue-in-cheek tales of life in an Ot- 
tawa, Canada, home with a baseball-loving father, stern 
mother, and a rapscallion uncle. 

ForESTER, C.S. Commodore Hornblower. 
1945. 
Further adventures of the doughty Hornblower. 
GILLIGAN, EDMUND. Voyage of the Golden Hind. 
Scribner, 1945. 

Mystery and adventures of the fishing fleet off Glou- 

cester banks. 


Simon 


Murmur of Wings. 


Alliance, 


Simon and 


Little, 
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GOULD, JOHN. The Farmer Takes a Wife. Mor- 
row, 1945. 
A Maine farmer takes a wife from Boston and hilari- 
ously teaches her the way of a farm with a maid. 
GreGoRY, H. F. Anything a Horse Can Do. Rey- 
nal, 1944, 

_A history and account of the helicopter, rather tech- 
nically written, for those specifically interested in that 
invention. 

HALIFAX, C. L. W. Lord Halifax’s Ghost Book. 
Didier, 1944. 
_ Excursions into the realm of ghost land as it seems 
in England. 
HALLERAN, E. E. Outposts of Vengeance. Mac- 
rae, Smith, 1945. 
Adventures of a young trapper in days of wilderness 


pioneering. 
HANNuM, A. P. Spin a Silver Dollar. Viking, 


1945. 
Story of two people from the East and the Indian lad 
they watched grow into the way of genius. 
HoRAN, KENNETH. Papa Went to Congress. 
Doubleday, 1946. ; 
SF So-secerd goty of a Michigan family that went 
to Washington, D.C. 
Howarp, R. W. Two Billion Acre Farm. Double- 
day, 1945. 
Excellent historical background of farming from the 
a when a stick was used for a plow to the present 
ay. 
KELLAND, C. B. Alias Jane Smith. Harper, 1945. 
Romantic adventures of a mysterious ex-princess, her 
cabinet of four bearded dignitaries, and an ex-Army 
major. 
LAWRENCE, GERTRUDE. A Star Danced. Double- 
day, 1945. 
Fresh, modern-tempo story of the life of a well 
known British actress. 
LAWSON, RoBerT. Mr. Wilmer. Little, 1945. 
Mr. Wilmer talked with a horse one day and from 
then on had more fun than anyone else in New York. 
MACMUuRRAY, CLAIRE. Out on a Limbo. Long- 
mans, 1944. 
Chuckling reminiscences of happy moments in “‘life 
with a family.”’ 
MILLER, P. E. Esquire’s 1945 Jazz Book. Barnes, 


1946. 
Biography and history of modern jazz and its per- 
formers. 
NEUMANN, Daisy. Now That April's There. 
Liggaacott, 1945. 
wo English children leave America after the war to 
go to England where both parents and children find it 
necessary to readjust a bit. 
NorpuHorr, C. B. High Barbaree. Little, 1945. 

Modern fantasy of a Navy pilot, a nurse, and an old 
sea-going captain who through strange events come at 
last to the land of their hearts’ desire. 

OTTLEY, Rot. New World a-Coming. Houghton, 
1943. 

_ Fantastic, pathetic Harlem, city within the city, with 
its Father Divine, Strivers’ Row, and cleaning clubs. 
PEARSON, H. S. Country Flavor. Whittlesey 

1945. 

Page-length essays with soft-tone photographs of 
country living that will remind of vacations down on 
the farm. 

PEATTIE, D. C. 
Chicago, 1945. 

Readable history of man as portrayed through the 

story of one French village. 


PLUMMER, M. E. Collected Works of Mrs. Peter 
Willoughby. Little, 1944. 


Frothy tale of a young matron who would be a great 


writer. 
PUTNAM, CARLETON. Scribner, 
1945. 
A summing up of ten years as an aviation pioneer. 
RATCLIFF, J.D. Yellow Magic. Random House, 
1945. 
The story of the discovery of the mysterious new 
medicine, penicillin. 
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RoBEsON, E.C. G. African [ooraey. Day, 1945. 
wife of the famous baritone tells of a trip 
through the African hinterland with her son, Pauli. 
Rorick, I.S. Outside Eden. Houghton, 1945. 

Hilarious misdoings of that famous couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cugat. 

Ross, N. W. Westward the Women. Knopf, 
1944. 

The story of America’s westward movement as seen 
through the part played by the women of the era. 

St. Exupéry, ANTOINE DE. The Little Prince. 
Reynal, 1945. 

A modern fairy story for those who can still day- 
dream a little. 

Ser, M. C. Treasury of Horse Stories. 
1945. 

Fact, fancy, and mirth in a collection all about 
horses. 

SHay, E. F. Private Adventures of Captain Shaw. 
Houghton, 1945. 

Captain Philander Shaw sails in search of adventure 
and finds it with romance in the France of the Revolu- 
tion. 

STEGNER, WALLACE, 
1945. 

Pictorial story, with text, of some of the many 
peoples who represent life in America. 

SURMELIAN, L, Z, I Ask You, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Dutton, 1945. 

Poignantly written biography of one of the children 
who escaped the Armenian massacre of 1909 to become 
a famous American, 

TaBER, G. B. Especially Spaniels. Macrae, Smith, 
1945. 

Com talks about your puppy, whether or not he is 

a spaniel, and whether or not he is yours. 
THANE, EtswyTH. Yankee Stranger. Duell, 
1944. 

Historical romance of a Yankee newspaper corre- 
spondent during the Civil War. 

WADELTON, T. D. Silver Buckles on His Knee. 
Coward-McCann, 1945. 

A timely excursion into the joys and sorrows of a 
group of young people caught up in the crisis of our 
time. 

WALLace, E. T. Barington. 
1945. 

Life, both serious and gay, in a small town as seen 
by the general storekeeper. 

West, JESSAMYN. Friendly Persuasion. Harcourt, 
1945. 

Spirited good humor of Quaker life in Southern In- 

diana bubbles gently over in the Birdwell family. 
Apamic, Louis. Nation of Nations. Harper, 


Barnes, 


One Nation. Houghton, 


Simon and Schuster, 


45. 
Well illustrated document of the peoples of the 
American scene. 


THE AWKWARD AGE 
(Continued from page 153) 


public and the library, it has helped to bring 
about great use of the library by the older 
group of children, and it has provided a par- 
tial solution to the problem of early adoles- 
cent striving toward adult privileges beyond 
their ability to use. We hope and believe 
that by the. time this particular group of 
junior high school students is in senior high 
school they will be using the resources of the 
library both for recreation and reference pur- 

ses more effectively than they would have 

n able to without their. membership in the 
J-Hi Club. 
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Book Week Assembly 


By Mardee Smith * 


WEOPLE are always talking about books, but 
books have never expressed themselves. This 
is a script dedicated to the imaginations of imagina- 
tive people. The books in this script are going to 
tell you some interesting things about themselves. 
The scene is a typical school library. It contains 
a long table with chairs, lounging chairs, a round 
book table, lamps, and bookcases. 


The scene begins as the students enter the li- 
brary and take places at the table and chairs. The 
school bell rings as the last student enters, hurries 
up to the bookcase and puts a book back in its 
place. The book which the student put on the 
bookshelf, takes the part of the narrator, beginning 
the conversation and gradually drawing other books 
into the script. The narrator is used as a tie be- 
tween the other books and helps to develop the 
plot. The other books tell experiences, happen- 
ings, and descriptions of their characters. 


In order to read this you must divide your mind 
into two parts. The first part is that of the voices 
coming through the loudspeaker system (they are 
backstage and are not seen by the audience), and 
second part is the characters on the stage. The 
voices are those of the books and the characters are 
the students of the library. Tied together they 
develop the plot. To read this script you must 
let your mind wander completely and take things 
as they come. 


Characters 
Voices ... (backstage) 
Narrator 
Tom Sawyer 


Gone With the Wind 
Stephen Foster Troubador 
Characters ... (om stage) 
Tom Sawyer ........ character of Tom Sawyer 
Gone With the Wind ... a typical southern girl 
Stephen Foster Troubador .. . colored tap dancer 
Students ... (at library table and chairs) 
5 students at the table 
1 student at the round table in the center 
2 students in the lounging chairs 


_ (extra students are used to make the scene more 
like a library and for business and pantomime pur- 
poses) 


Scene 


A typical school library arranged with two book- 
cases upstage center, a library table downstage 
right, a round table center, and a lounging chair 
up left. 


Books 
The parts are taken from the books: 
UMNO” Cited 5d Lead ss clears Mark Twain 
Gone With the Wind ..... Margaret Mitchell 


Stephen Foster Troubador .... John T. Howard 
* High School Senior, Elgin, Illinois, High School. 
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Costume Plot 


Tom Sawyer—tattered overalls, a plaid shirt, an 
old fishpole, a delapidated straw hat, and bare- 
foot. 

Gone With the Wind—A white dress with hoops. 

Stephen Foster—A colored tap dancer, dressed in 
old overalls, etc. 


Sound Effects 


Records 
“Close as Pages in a Book”’ 
“Old Folks at Home” 
“The Camptown Races”’ 
School Bell 


THE BOOK WEEK ASSEMBLY 


Fade in “Close as Pages in a Book” a record 
made by Frank Sinatra. 

Students enter the library and take their places 
at the table and chairs. The last student enters as 
the school bell rings. He hurries over to the book- 
case and slams the book on the shelf. As the stu- 
dent takes his place at the round table center, the 
book starts to talk. 


NARRATOR: Here I am just an ordinary book 
that would enjoy a little peace and quiet, and just 
stay here on my shelf for a little while. I suppose 
you're all wondering how a book can talk, well, 
we Cafry on conversations just as human beings; 
but instead of talking about other people we talk 
about other books. This is really a book's life! 
(sarcastically) Up all night with someone who is 
cramming for a book report. That girl that just 
put me back on this shelf never reads anything but 
western stories and her English teacher wouldn't 
let her make another report on them. So last night, 
before she left school, she stopped in here and 
picked me up. (Gradually fade out music) We 
both stayed up till the crack of dawn reading! 
(disgusted) In the end though she had to admit 
that I was just as good as any Dare Devil Dick or 
Black Gulch Jake she had read. That's one thing 
I can’t understand, why do students persist in read- 
ing just one kind of book when here at sehool 
there is such a wealth of books for them to read ? 
Some of them become so narrow-minded from the 
everlasting one type of book. If they would only 
broaden their personalities by reading different 
kinds. After all, variety is the spice of life! 

Students fill out library slips during the speech. 
One of the students collects them and exits up 
right. A student at the long table goes over to the 
bookshelf. 

NARRATOR: Here comes our first customer! I 
hope he doesn’t take me, because I'm so tired. 
(yawn) I just can’t get used to this night life. Oh 
look, he’s taking that book over there. I wonder 
what it is. 

Student takes book from the shelf and returns 
to place. 
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Tom SAWYER: I can tell you the name of that 


NARRATOR: Who are you? 

Tom: I’m Tom Sawyer that’s who I am, you 
know me I'm the fella the book is written about. 
The one that gets into all the trouble. (Tom 
speaks in an old crackly voice, also he talks in a 
Mississippi River dialect. Using “felld’ and “this 
here” frequently) 

NARRATOR: I’ve heard of you, never have had 
time to read you though but some of the other 
books told me about some of the funny predica- 
ments you got yourself into. Like the time you 
painted the fence and all your friends helped. You 
made quite a haul that day didn't you? All those 
marbles, fishhooks, and the other things. 

Tom: Yep, that shore was funny. I'm getting 
to be quite old now, but I shore can remember the 
good ole days back on the Mississippi River a-livin’ 
down there with my Aunt Polly. Mark Twain came 
along and wrote about me and put me in this here 
book. When I first came here to the high school 
library, I was the most popular book here, let me 
tell you. I came in and out so fast I never had a 
chance to rest. 

NARRATOR: I'll bet you liked that because it's 
fun to be read. 

Tom: (Student at the table smiles at the book 
he is reading, then laughs) Look at that young 
fella laugh at me. He's reading one of the good 
parts. 

NARRATOR: What part is that ? 

Tom: When I was livin’ down thar on the Mis- 
sissippi River with Aunt Polly. It tells about the 
outfit my friend Huckleberry Finn and I used to 
wear when we went fishin’. 

Two characters—Tom and Huckleberry—enter 
up left carrying two fishpoles. 

I'll read a part to you! 

“Tom was like the rest of the respectable boys 
in that he envied Huckleberry and his gaudy out- 
cast condition. He was under strict orders not to 
play with him. So he played with him every time 
he got a chance. Huckleberry was always dressed 
in cast-off clothes of full-grown men, and they 
were in perennial bloom and fluttering with rags. 
His hat was a vast ruin with a wide crescent lopped 
out of its brim: his coat, when he wore one, hung 
nearly to his ankles and had the rearward buttons 
far down the back; one suspender supported his 
trousers, where they were a mass of patches and 
the fringed legs dragged in the dirt when not rolled 
up. 

Characters exit. 

NARRATOR: (Laugh) That must have been 
quite an outfit, I can just see him now. Say Tom, 
do many of the students still read you? 

Tom: Why they shore do, let me tell you I am 
taken out every other week. Everyone likes me I 
make friends easily! 

NARRATOR: Well I guess I will rest for a little 
while and get caught up on all the sleep I lost. 
Good reading to you, Tom. 

Tom: Thanks, same to you. 

Another student goes over to the bookcases and 
scans the shelf. He then picks up a book and looks 
at it. 

NARRATOR: No, I guess I won't rest. 
comes another prospect. 

Student that left the library to take library slips 
out returns to her place. 

GONE WITH THE WIN»: I certainly think every- 
one is ignoring me today so I will tell you a little 
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about myself. I’m a historical fiction book. Did 
you know that? (This book is very flippant and 
is asmart alec.) 

NARRATOR: No I didn’t but who are. . . . 

G.W.T.W.: Don’t you know who I am? I'm 
the book that was made into such a great movie 
about four years ago. Say you over there pay a 
little attention to me will you I'm telling you all 
about myself. I’m the book that gave the United 
States a story of the Civil War, combined with a 
fast moving plot about the South’s economic prob- 
lems in the postwar period. It cost millions of 
dollars to film me, some people say that they have 
never seen such beautiful costumes or scenery, in 
any other movie. ; 

NARRATOR: Now wait a minute not quite so 
ae 

G.W.T.W.: Not only that but do you know 
how many awards I received? Let me name some 
of them for you. 

Narrator: Never mind I'm afraid that we'd 
never be able to leave. Why don’t you just tell us 
your name and be done with it? 

G.W.T.W.: You mean to say you haven't 
guessed it yet? Why everyone knows me I'm Gone 
With the Wind. 

NARRATOR: Oh, I know you. Tell me some 
more about yourself. You seem to be in a talking 
mood. 

G.W.T.W.: (In a confidential tone) You know 
those poor southern people really went through 
terrible things all during the war. The postwar 
period was even worse. The Yankee Carpetbaggers 
came down and stole all their possessions, and 
began to run the southerners to death with their 
crooked business. It was awful. The part I like 
best is the time before the war when all the belles 
of the season would go to all those parties dressed 
in the most beautiful gowns. I remember one dance 
in that season. Let me tell you a little about it. 

Girl dressed in a white dress with a hooped 
flounce, she carries a parasol and is very petite. 
Enter up right. 

“The southern girl was a very unusual type. She 
was not always beautiful but men seldom realized 
that when caught by her charm. She had an excep- 
tionally arresting manner and personality. 

“When she entered the candlelit ballroom, she 
wore her favorite party dress, usually with a hooped 
flounce that swayed to and fro defiantly, rather 
setting the party mood. The eyes of all the older 
guests would follow her with deep admiration as 
she walked through the room. 

“So it was with all the parties which were numer- 
ous and colorful. These balls were held in the 
white stately pillared homes and the adjoining 
lawns. These parties came to be a tradition of the 
southland. A tradition which reflected the heart- 
beat of the South.” 

Southern girl exits up left. 

NARRATOR: That must have been a beautiful 
sight all those dresses and the magnificent ante- 
bellum homes of that time. Do you think that 
many people read you now compared to the time 
when the motion picture was being shown? Who 
did you say was your author ? 

G.W.T.W.: I didn’t. Her name is Margaret 
Mitchell. 

STEPHEN FOSTER: 
quiet for a while? 


Say why don’t you two be 
I want to get a little rest. All 
you do is talk all the time. 


NARRATOR: (Sarcastically) Oh, we're sorry if 
we're disturbing your rest. What's your name? 
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Music fades in louder. 

STEPHEN: I'm Stephen Foster Troubador the 
book about Stephen Foster and all -his great songs. 
Do you remember him? I think one of the most 
interesting things about Stephen Foster is the way 
that he wrote his songs and the places from which 
he got his inspirations. 

NARRATOR: How did he get his inspirations ? 
I just love that song of his “Swanee River,” better 
known as “Old Folks at Home.”” And then there is 
the one about the Camptown races and there is the 
one about... . 

STEPHEN: Just wait a minute. Not quite so fast 
one at a time. Stephen used to go down to the 
levies and listen to the colored people singing as 
they worked and then at night they would gather 
about and have song fests. Stephen's first published 
song appeared in 1842, a serenade called “Open 
Thy Lattice, Love.” The best of his songs were 
written in Negro dialect for E. P. Christy, a leader 
of a minstrel troupe who introduced and popular- 
ized them. Both melody and words of “Old Folks 
at Home,” which is known and loved throughout 
the world, were written by Stephen Foster. His 
songs have gained for him the title of the great 
American folk-song writer. Foster's words always 
came to him accompanied by melodies so that when 
he had finished his verses the music also was 
complete. 


Fade out “Old Folks at Home’ and fade in “The 
Camptown Races.” 

No author or composer of Negro songs has 
touched the sympathetic chord of the home-love of 
the colored race so surely as Foster did in his song 
“Old Folks at Home.” It embodies some of the 
best characteristics of American Negro music and 
is in truth fitted to rank with the best legendary 
folk songs of any land. Another great favorite 
of Foster's was “The Camptown Races.” 

Amplify the music. The tap dancer comes in up 
left and comes down center. At the end of song 
he shuffles off. Fade music. 

NARRATOR: Oh, for the days when Stephen 
Foster was alive. Well you can get a little rest now. 
It's about time for the bell to ring. (Boy rushes 
into the library with booklists) What's up over 
there? Wish I could see. . . . (Students gather 
around the boy, then take their places again) Gee 
I sure wish that I could see, what he has. Oh, 
they're lists, but lists of what ? 

Books: They're booklists. 

NARRATOR: Booklists? What are they? 

G.W.T.W.: It's a list of all the different books 
in the library. You know, fiction—travel—drama 
—poetry—and all the others. 

NARRATOR: I wonder if my name is on the list ? 
I wish I could see. . . . 





AUNTIE’S LIBRARY LESSON 


(Continued from page 149) 

I was still somewhat dejected. I had failed 
ignominiously in my first attempt at library 
training—and that with my own niece! Of 
course, she had selected a book, but one in 
which she could have no possible interest. 
She wouldn't understand half the vocabulary, 
not to mention the content. 

As it developed, Penney was right ; auntie 
was wrong. From the first moment, the little 
girl was intrigued with her choice. She even 
begged me to read to her during our few 
errands downtown and objected strenuously 
when I asked her to leave her treasure in the 
car while we went into a store. Of course, 
there were words, as for instance, ‘‘breeches”’ 
and “hearth” which Penney did not under- 
stand and which had to be explained when 
she asked their meaning. But despite that 
little difficulty she remained enthralled with 
the biography. The various members of our 
household took turns in reading to her all 
evening—we read on the back steps until it 
became too dark to see and in the living room 
after dinner. With such an entertaining 
friend close to her side, bed seemed to Penney 
a complete waste of time, and she went to 
sleep over Abraham Lincoln. Her interest 
continued as long as she was with us; we 
read the book to her from “‘kiver to kiver’’ 
day after day until she almost knew parts of 
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it by heart; it was all we could do to restrain 
her from taking the book outdoors to show 
her “‘frenz,’’ and she hinted broadly at taking 
it with her when she left to visit her grand- 
parents. 

Now, this is not meant to suggest that 
every four-year-old child should read Abra- 
ham Lincoln ot any other book designed for 
twelve-year-olds. Much less is it an attempt 
on the part of family pride to glorify a small 
niece. (The child’s interest in Lincoln was 
quite natural and not evidence of budding 
genius, since she had lived several months in 
Washington, D.C., where she was accustomed 
to see the Lincoln Memorial. ) 

But I do have in mind a twofold moral at 
which I hinted in the beginning of this 
article. So long as a child is surrounded by 
good books—as he is in any properly selected 
and conducted juvenile library—he should, 
within reasonable limits, be permitted to 
choose what he wishes to read or have read 
to him. As in the case of Penney, children 
frequently make wiser choices than we adults 
give them credit for making, and they should, 
accordingly, be given wide latitude. More- 
over, it is, I believe, better to surround a 
youngster with books which will make him 
stretch a bit, that is, put forth some effort to 
understand, than to give him something 
which is too young or merely an echo of 
himself. 
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Book Week Suggestions 


‘to twenty-eighth national observance of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week will be celebrated Novem- 
ber 16-22 on the theme, “Books for the World of 
Tomorrow.” This year’s poster, designed by the 
noted illustrators of children’s books, Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire, depicts the many generations 
of American children who have been privileged to 
inherit an ever increasing wealth of books written, 
designed, and published solely for their delight and 
entertainment. Books which prepare them to be 
intelligent and cooperative citizens in ‘the world 
of tomorrow.” 

The Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, offers Book Week sugges- 
tions in a free manual as well as a list of materials 
which may be purchased from the Council office. 


Australia’s Book Week 


USTRALIA’S first National Book Week ex- 
hibition, held at Parliament House, Canberra, 
last November, aroused the interest of all sections 
of the community from cabinet ministers to school 
children. The display, which was organized by 
the Australian Institute of Librarians, was the 
first attempt to place before the public not only the 
books which are available on the bookstalls, but 
early journals telling the story of Australia’s dis- 
covery and development. The story of political and 
social progress in Australia was told in books about 
the struggles on the goldfields, the story of the fight 
for the “Protection of Trade,’’ and the struggle for 
parliamentary representation. 

Grouped under the general headings ‘Australian 
Literary Tradition’ and ‘Current Australian Books” 
were the works of Australian writers from the 
1820's to the present day. 

The gentle satire of the lines— 

Kangaroo, Kangaroo, 

Thou Spirit of Australia, 

That redeems from utter failure, 
From perfect desolation, 


And warrants the creation 
Of this fifth part of the earth 


—found in Barron Field's first book of Australian 
verse (1819), was an astute observation of the 
limits imposed on generations of early Australian 
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writers by the quaintness of the Australian back- 
ground and the lack of established tradition. Stories 
were told, and poems written about strange birds 
and beasts, about convict settlements, about the 
gold rushes and bushrangers. 

Today, when more than half of Australia’s popu- 
lation lives in cities, much of the story material of 
current Australian literature has an urban flavor. 


Books in the exhibition told the story of Aus- 
tralia’s growing part in world affairs, in the section 
“Understanding the Modern World.” 


The Australian output of beautifully produced 
children’s books attracted much attention. The 
section ‘Books and Hobbies’’ drew large numbers 
of people who were interested in how to employ 
their leisure profitably. 

Practical examples of the printer's art, and the 
art of process reproduction in book illustration, 
formed another section of the exhibition. 

Visitors were asked to decide what were the ten 
most important Australian books. A tentative selec- 
tion made by the organizers included:— 


The Case for Labour, William Morris Hughes; 
Gordon's poems; Kendall’s poems; the Australian 
Encyclopaedia; The Commonwealth Official Year 
Book; Federal Government of Australasia, Sir 
Henry Parkes; Voyages to Botany Bay, Phillip; 
Wakefield's Art of Colonisation; Bigge’s report on 
the colony of New South Wales; Annotated Consti- 
tution of the Commonwealth, Quick and Garran; 
Australia in World Affairs, H. V. Evatt; the col- 
lected works of Henry Lawson; Henry Handel 
Richardson's Fortunes of Richard Mahony; Chris- 
topher Brennan’s poems; and Marcus Clarke’s For 
the Term of His Natural Life. 

GWEN JAMIESON, Librarian 
Commonwealth Department of Information 
Canberra, Australia 
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New Jersey Meets Her 
World Neighbors 


ITH ‘Books are Bridges’ as the slogan for 
our Book Week program, what better bridge 
could we cross than that to peace through a thor- 
ough understanding of the life, culture, cus- 
toms, traditions, and intimate feelings which can 
come only through travel and reading widely. A 
child who knows the Russian Katrinka, the Heidi 
of Switzerland, or Wisp of Dublin feels very close 
to those fictional friends. Therefore the Toms 
River School Library launched a contest entitled 
“New Jersey Meets Her World Neighbors.” In 
each of the fourteen classrooms from grade four 
through eight was placed a poster on white card- 
board three-feet square, with an outline map of 
New Jersey. There were also twenty-five, regular 
size, plain white envelopes and a package of catalog 
cards which would fit easily into the envelopes. 
Over a period of three weeks we were to see 
what we could learn about our neighbors. As each 
pupil read a book about another country he would 
take one of the small cards and write the author 
and title of the book, a short afnétation, if possible 
telling what he had learned about that country. 
His name and the age child whom he thought 
might enjoy it were also to appear on the card. 
(We realize now that it would have been more 
valuable had we asked why he liked or disliked 
the book). If he were the first pupil to read a book 
about that country, he pasted an envelope on the 
chart, face down, and put his card in it. This 
envelope would contain all the cards of the books 
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For this Book Week display, the South 
Beach Elementary School Library in 
Miami Beéach, Florida, used sky blue on 
earth brown paper for the background 
The question-mark house was part of the 
cloud formation. The silver bridge led 
from the clouds to the golden house, en- 
titled “Imagination and Joy.” 





about that country. In some classrooms the pupil 
who read the first book on any one country had the 
privilege of decorating that particular envelope, in 
other rooms the entire chart was decorated as an 
art lesson, and in still others the children chose the 
pupils who would be responsible for the decora- 
tion. The final results were quite outstanding and 
made a showy display. There were scenes taken 
from books, flags, costumes, and stamps—all in 
bright colors. 

At the conclusion of the contest each class took 
the cards from the envelopes and made a booklet, 
placing all the books about Alaska on one page, 
England on another, France on another, and so 
forth. Each card was copied on the sheet in its 
entirety. When the students were told that they 
were making an annotated bibliography which 
would be of help to the teachers as well as other 
boys and girls later on, they felt quite superior. 

Awards were offered for the best chart, as judged 
by the supervising principal; the best booklet, as 
judged by the town librarian; and the room having 
the highest percentage of pupil participation. Of 
the 485 eligible pupils there were only 7 retarded 
boys who did not participate. 

Of what value was this contest? In the first 
place regardless of whether or not the child read 
every word of the book, he was conscious that there 
are many good books, both fiction and nonfiction, 
about children in other lands. 

In the second place, even if a pupil read only 
one book he learned something about some country 

In the third place, it instigated research. For 
instance, the class which used flags had to find out 
who owned the North Pole, or what flag was used 
in Guatemala, or what flag the British Colonies 
flew. The classes that used the costumes had to 
find the pictures of the clothing worn in the various 
countries. 

Finally, the material from all these booklets, 
made into separate booklists, will be invaluable 
to the librarian. 

Bessié MCLEAN, Librarian 
School Library 
Toms River, New Jersey 
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Library-wide Book Week 


OOK WEEK at the James Kilbourne Memorial 

Library in Worthington is sponsored by the 
Board of Trustees and the arrangements are made 
by the library staff. It is a library-wide celebration 
and not just confined to the children’s room. Large 
numbers of new books are displayed in all depart- 
ments and an open house held one night during 
the week at which an Ohio author or other well 
known person is asked to speak on some phase of 
writing or to give a book review. 

Definite plans are made as early as September 
and things move smoothly along with one excep- 
tion. This exception is our yearly headache—what 
to do with our young people. Of course having the 
home economics department of the high school 
make and serve the refreshments at open house 
helps, but this touches only a small portion of 
these students. We want the young adults and 
children to feel that they have an important part. 
During the ten days prior to Book Week, we con- 
duct contests for school students, with prizes pre- 
sented the winners at open house. With children 
there has been no difficulty, but we have found 
that very little or nothing is included in activity 
books for young adults. Here the contest must not 
be so juvenile as to insult their intelligence, or yet 
so mature that the teen-ager is discouraged in the 
beginning. Because of this lack, we have been 
forced to make up our own contest. It received 
excellent response from the students and a great 
deal of favorable comment. 


WHAT BOOK TITLE OR LITER- 
ARY CHARACTER DO THE 
FOLLOWING SUGGEST ? 


A day of the week. (Friday) 

A thing of value plus a small body of land 
surrounded by water. (Treasure Island) 
The shepherd boy of the Old Testament, a 
reddish colored metal and a wide open 
space. (David Copperfield) 

A heavenly body and an instrument for 
opening doors. (Starkey) 

A bird plus “vers” plus another word for 
journeys. (Gulliver's Travels) 

A word meaning small and grown-up girls. 
(Little Women) 

A holiday season and a song. (Christmas 
Carol) 

. A girl's name in a land of marvels. (Alice 
in Wonderland) 

. A word meaning story, a number less than 
three, and a place where people live. (A 
Tale of Two Cities) 

The friend of the three musketeers. (D’Ar- 
tagnan) 

“To” plus “by” and the name of one of the 
presidents of the United States. - (Toby 
Tyler) 

. The opposite of big plus the name of one of 
the disciples. (Little John) 

A kind of bird and an article of clothing 
worn over the head. (Robin Hood) 

A number between thirty and fifty and a 
group of men who steal. (The Forty 
Thieves) 

. To be bashful and a fastener for a door. 
(Shylock) 

The first man plus the Scotch word for 
small boy. ro a Ladd) 
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What you shouldn't tell and a place where 

vegetables are grown. (Secret Garden) 

A girl’s name, the first syllable of valentine 

and the same girl's name again. (Jean 

Valjean) 

To be taken away against one’s will. (Kid- 

napped) 

A city in Australia plus a pasteboard box. 

(Sidney Carton) 

Another word for story, what a little boy 

is around eight P.M. and a word meaning 

not solid. (The Legend of Sleepy Hollow) 

The opposite of short, the name of the man 

who baptized Jesus and a precious metal. 

(Long Jobn Silver) 

A horse recently starred in the movies. 

(Smoky) 

MARGUERITE CARDER, Assistant Librarian 
W orthington, Ohio, Public Library 


“Use Your Library” 


66 SE Your Library” was the special slogan 
of the Hoyt Library, Kingston, Pennsyl- 
vania, together with “Books are Bridges” in ob- 
servance of Book Week 1946. Letters were sent 
to all the local clergymen, asking them to empha- 
size books and their use in one of their church 
services that week. This started the observance. 
Next came the Welcome Home Parade for 
Kingston's service men and women, on Armistice 
Day. The library's float carried representatives of 
the different services and a staff member, enjoying 
library books. 


All through the week, the Kingston theater ran 
a trailer “The Hoyt Library is your library. Use it 
for study, information, and pleasure reading.” 
Spot announcements, prepared cooperatively by the 
Hoyt and the Osterhout (Wilkes-Barre) libraries 
were used in the local radio stations. Also each 
station gave each library broadcasting time. Book 
exhibits in the library used the official and special 
posters to emphasize “Books are Bridges’’ for 
adults and children. In eight of the larger store 
windows exhibits of books were placed, using deco- 
rative posters made by high school and Wyoming 
Seminary students, on the Book Week and ‘Use 
Your Library’’ themes. These exhibits attracted 
much attention, the shopkeepers asking for future 
exhibits. Small printed posters ““The Hoyt Library 
is Your Library—Use It'’ were placed in shops 
throughout the borough. 


FRANCES DorRANCE, Librarian 
Hoyt Library 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 
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Around the World in Los Angeles 


AY costumes, flower bedecked librarians, 

dancing feet, and a veritable Pied Piper of 
a fiddler defeated a torrential downpour in opening 
our book fiesta with such a lilt that during the 
whole week the festive air prevailed in spite of 
hard work and inclement weather. 

Carried out as a public relations project of the 
Foreign Department, foreign groups were invited 
to dress and hostess booths during the fair. The 
lecture room was converted into a street of bazaars 
with shallow booths housing colorful displays. 
Limited space necessitated a selection of foreign 
countries, so the following were chosen: Brazil, 
Chile, China, Philippine Islands, India, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, Poland, Mexico, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 

The daily programs featured customs and celeb- 
rities from the various countries. Attended by 
abont 3,500, the fair was considered the most 
glamorous and effective ever held. 

MARGARET GABRIEL HICKMAN 
Chairman, Book W eek Committee 
Head, Foreign Department 
Public Library 
Los Angeles 13, California 


Bridge Replica 


T Pittsford High School, a replica of a bridge 
span, complete with lights, was erected. On 
the bridge were cardboard cutouts of people repre- 
senting foreign countries, all marching up to greet 
several American children who awaited them half- 
way. The front bulletin board space further car- 
ried out this theme with lettered headline-type 
posters explaining how various books cement this 
inter-country fellowship. 
Pupils from the grades and the high school 
brought clothes and souvenirs from other coun- 
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tries, which were labeled and displayed in both the 
upper-hall display case and in the library. 
Simultaneously, the library sponsored two con- 
tests. Students in the senior high English classes 
were asked to compose a fifty-word statement on 
the book which they most enjoyed reading. A 
group of high school students prepared stories to 
tell before each grade. Each grade was given a 
tour of the library to see its displays and each pupil 
was given a bookmark to take back to his room. 
All the pupils seemed much impressed by the 
bridge and its colored lights. 
Marcia L. BEACH, Librarian 
Pittsford, New York, High School 


Book Circus 


HE children’s department of the Colorado 

Springs Public Library celebrated the 1946 
Book Week with a very colorful and successful 
book circus. We were fortunate in being able to 
borrow a valuable collection of miniature circus 
equipment. Perfectly scaled tents, wagons, side 
shows, and animals decorated the tops of the book- 
cases. The doors to the room were draped with 
tent material and two large cardboard clowns hold- 
ing posters in hoops welcomed the children to the 
circus. Bunches of colored balloons were suspended 
from each light fixture. One table held a minia 
ture ring made from the lid of a hatbox and filled 
with sawdust. In this were six cardboard elephants 
taken from The Elegant Elephant. Over the mantle 
a huge “Puss in Boots’ grinned down on the 
crowd. 

Over 250 new books were displayed and 279 
requests were taken for reserves on them. During 
the week hundreds of children, adults, Scout 
groups, and school classes visited the library and 
100 new patrons were added to the children’s 
department. 

ELIZABETH MAGEE, Children’s Librarian 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, Public Library 
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Book Week in Trinidad 


N November 1946 we celebrated Children’s 
Book Week at the Trinidad Public Library for 
the first time. Very few people in Trinidad had 
ever even heard of such a week, so the innovation 
was enthusiastically received. 

Through shipping strikes it was impossible for 
us to order a Book Week poster in time, but the 
very clear photograph in the October Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin made it possible for us to have one 
made here. Carlisle Chang, a young Chinese friend 
of the library, painted it for us as a gift, making a 
local adaptation by having the three figures repre- 
sent three large racial groups in Trinidad, Negro, 
Chinese, and white. 

Having decided upon our plan of campaign we 
made application to the local radio station and 
were kindly given a fifteen-minute feature program 
known as “The Topic of the Week.” We used this 
time to tell folks some ways in which Children’s 
Book Week was celebrated in the New York Pub- 
lic Library in 1944, and then outlined our plans 
for its first celebration in Trinidad. 

We had 100 new children’s books for circulation. 
These we exhibited for the week. In addition, we 
arranged a display of juvenile reference books to 
coincide with the “Books are Bridges” poster. We 
borrowed a long wardrobe mirror from a friendly 
merchant. Our chairman procured us a quantity of 
moss from abandoned cocoa trees. This we piled 
on either side of the mirror so that the effect was a 
sheet of water with mossy banks on either side. We 
had some little paper boats on the water. 

Over the water we built a bridge of books mak- 
ing prominent use of the Robert Lawson edition 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress and Neilson’s Ten Com- 
mandments in Today's World to show that such 
books are a good foundation upon which to build 
a superstructure of good reading. The display at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and did not cost 
the library more than ten cents to produce. 

In addition, we arranged an inter-school quiz 
each day. Three schools took part daily and the 
winning school for each day met in final competi- 
tion on Saturday morning. The quiz was open 
only to children registered in the library, and all 
questions were entirely on books in the juvenile 
section. An inspector of schools, two college mas- 
ters, an organizer of junior clubs connected with 
the Social Welfare Department, a music and dance 
mistress who also conducts regular children’s pro- 
grams over the radio twice a week, and the Secre- 
tary for External Examinations of the Education 
Department, kindly consented to be judges. A 
friend gave us five dollars to buy a prize. We 
purchased a chromium photo frame and inserted a 
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photo of the exhibit, which we felt would serve as 
a permanent reminder of the first Children’s Book 
Week to the winning school. The contest was a 
certain success, and we have received requests for 
more. 
ANNIE SPENCER 

Acting Secretary and Librarian 

Trinidad Public Library 

Trinidad, British W est Indies 


Football Game 


S tories has been a profitable and busy school year 
- for the Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the 
Boise Public Library. In the fall, preceding Book 
Week, when all the boys and girls were sleeping 
and eating football, we had a football game at the 
library. Talk about enthusiasm! Five schools were 
on the Green side and five on the Orange. A center 
table was made to resemble a football field, with 
goal posts, five-yard lines marked in white, orange, 
and green pennants, and cutout figures watching 
the players and coach. A total of fifty new mem- 
bers for the library had to be counted at the desk 
for each side before they could have their kickoff. 
For every twenty books read there was a gain of 
five yards for that side. A touchdown was made 
when a total of two hundred books was read. The 
score at the end of four weeks was 12 to 6 in favor 
of the Green side. Each of the five schools who 
won were presented during Book Week with five 
new fall books which were on display. These were 
left in the school libraries for six weeks, for the 
children to enjoy, before they were called in. Large- 
ly as a result of this contest, Book Week was a 
real success. A huge bridge was built across the 
room as a center attraction with five-inch letters 
saying “Books are Bridges’ as the handrails. 
Greens and pine boughs hung from the bridge. 


MILpRED SELBY, Children’s Librarian 
Boise, Idaho, Public Library 





Scenes from Favorite Books 


S part of our Book Week celebration the chil- 
dren of Wahiawa Elementary School made 
scenes of their favorite books. Most of them were 
made in shoeboxes, but a few were made in larger 
boxes. We displayed the books along with the 
scenes. 

The exhibits ranged all the way from Litile 
Black Sambo to Pandora's Box. The scene of “The 
First Thanksgiving’ was a class project, but most 
of the exhibits were made by individuals. The 
children enjoyed making the scenes, and there was 
a big demand for the books that had been used. 

APHRA ANDERSON 
Elementary School Librarian 
Wahiawa, Territory of Hawaii 
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Anniversary—Book Week 


‘ “Tl. nicest party the library ever had,’ was 
the general comment heard recently when 
several hundred Savannanians attended the open 
house held on the evening of November 13 to cele- 
brate the thirtieth anniversary of the opening of 
the main library building in Savannah, Georgia. 
After meeting members of the board of directors 
and the staff in the receiving line, they were con- 
ducted on a tour of the library to see the special 
exhibits arranged for the celebration. The most 
outstanding of these was ‘‘Guides to International 
Understanding,” with small flags of the United 
Nations, books and pamphlets on building peace, 
and a copy of the charter of the United Nations. 
The anniversary exhibit presented a large deco- 
rated birthday cake with thirty candles, around 
which were grouped outstanding books of 1916 
and the three following decades. Combining the 
annual observance of Children’s Book Week with 
the library anniversary, exhibits in the children’s 
department were built around the theme ‘‘Books 
are Bridges to Fairyland.” Extending from the 
covers of a large book, a little bridge led to a hill 
at the top of which stood a castle. Figures on the 
hill were cutouts from well known fairy tales. 
High lights of the evening's program were the 
showing of the film, “Not by Books Alone,” and 
the playing of the Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen record 
of ‘Sleeping Beauty.” Members of parent-teacher 
organizations of the city visited the children’s de- 
partment, and a large number of teachers brought 
their classes to see the exhibits and new fall books. 


MARGARET GODLEY, Assistant 
Savannah, Georgia, Public Library 


All-Parma Book Week Celebration 


ARMA, OHIO, has a population of 27,000. 
Its libraries are a part of the Cuyahoga County 
Public Library System. It seemed a good idea to 
combine the Teen Age Book Show and a play for 
Book Week, with all public and parochial schools 
taking part. 

For a Book Week poster contest poster specifica- 
tions were sent to every school. The posters were 
displayed in windows of business establishments 
in Parma. From the Women’s Club and the Wom- 
en’s Civic Club the libraty received money for 
twelve prizes. Souvenirs for the elementary pupils 
were bookmarks with graded lists, donated by the 
Parma Lions Club and the printer. 
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The pageant, ‘Marilyn Visits Storyland,” was a 
presentation of book characters to a little girl who 
“didn’t like books.’ Her fairy godmother, aided 
by a beautifully decorated book, six feet high and 
with a swinging cover, summoned forth some 
thirty favorite book people. Each gave a jolly de- 
scription of himself to Marilyn. The costumes 
were made by the mothers of the young actors. The 
book was designed and built by the industrial arts 
teacher and his students. The High School Senior 
Patrol ushered and the printing teacher and his 
stage crew kept the show moving smoothly. The 
speech instructor who contributed many hours to 
writing and directing the pageant, was presented 
with orchids, both greenhouse and verbal varieties 

JOSEPHINE B. KrigG, Librarian 
Parma, Ohio, Branch of the Cuyahoga 
County Library 


Bridges to One World 


HE whole school was talking! ‘What's going 

to happen to the seventh-graders on Novem 
ber 12?” “Do you know what's on the other side 
of the bridge ?’’ “‘Can you help to make this world 
‘ONE WORLD'’?” “What books have you read 
this year?” Everyone wanted to know the answers 
to these questions, discussed them among them 
selves, and begged the answers from the faculty 
members. Each morning one of the above questions 
was sent as a message to each of the seventh-grade 
homerooms, and then it was posted in the form of 
a sign somewhere on the corridor walls. 

Thus the Book Week program was introduced 
at Maplewood Junior High School. The emphasis 
for the week was on the motto ‘Books are Bridges 
to ONE WORLD,” and thus the school librarian gave 
one small contribution to the Atomic Age. The big 
event of the week was a contest held in the aud: 
torium at a special assembly for all seventh-grad« 
pupils. The contest emphasized the theme. 

A list of titles and authors of books about othe: 
countries, containing both fiction and nonfiction, 
was then passed to each pupil. His task was to tell 
the name of each country (or continent if more than 
one country was included) to which each book 
would lead us. There were thirty-nine titles on the 





“Books are Bridges’ seems to have stimu- 

lated librarians everywhere to do some- 

thing worth while with the theme. The 

Aberdeen, Washington, Public Library 

built this bridge, using angel hair to 
represent water. 
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list. The starting time and finishing time were 

put down by each contestant, to be used in case 

of an equal number of correct answers, then the 

prize would go to the one who took the shorter 

time. There was a prize for each boy and girl who 

made the highest scores. 

MARION M. HANSEN, School Librarian 

Maplewood, New Jersey, Junior High School 


“Books are Bridges’ 


HE theme for the 1946 Book Week offered 
excellent opportunity not only for an attrac- 
tive display but also for close correlation between 
two departments of our school. The student li- 


brarians and advanced art students of Franklin 





High School produced a display and book exhibit 
which received flattering commendation from 
school officials, students, faculty members, and 
townspeople who saw it. 

The art department uses the theme of Book 
Week for the class project in advanced art work 
‘or October. Last year each one of the five ad- 
vanced art students selected a different kind of 
bridge to reproduce. The student librarians did 
their part by locating pictures of these bridges and 
finding exact dimensions. The art students first 
drew their plans for each bridge to exact scale, then 
proceeded to reproduce them, using various mate- 
rials for their models. The result was five beauti- 
fully executed bridges, complete with approaches 
and figures, each one approximately four or five 
feet in length. These, with appropriate captions, 
were placed on tables in the school library. With 
each bridge were displayed books suitable to the 
theme chosen for that particular bridge. The 
models included a replica of the San Francisco 
Golden Gate bridge, an arched bridge with attrac- 
tive grass approaches on which were placed various 
kinds of animals, made of clay, an intricate canti- 
lever bridge made of very small pieces of balsa 
wood, a bascule bridge or drawbridge, and a cov- 
ered bridge made of balsa with a miniature horse- 
drawn sleigh and driver. 

In addition to this principal feature of the Book 
Week display, the library also had posters depict- 
ing the theme for the week, an exhibit of book- 
marks made by seventh-grade art students, and 
jackets of new books. 


LELLA KELLY, Lebrarian 
Franklin, Indiana, High School 
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Painted Bridge 


OOK WEEK in the children’s room of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College Library 
stressed the theme “Books are Bridges.” Students 
taking the course in arts and crafts constructed the 
bridge, and, with brightly colored chalks, painted 
it to represent one of the old stone bridges in 
Chester County. The footpath was covered with 
book jackets. Streamers from flags, lettered with 
the ten captions of the theme, led to displays appro- 
priately grouped about the bridge. 

New children’s books, with their book jackets 
intact, were arranged on the wide window sills 
along the side of the room and book jackets were 
used on the bulletin boards above the shelves. The 
children from the demonstration school visited the 
display, grade by grade, and listened to stories told 
by college students. 

FAYE A. CoLiicottT, Assistant Librarian 
State Teachers College 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 





One of the displays in the Booker T. 
Washington School, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, where Book Week is seen as an 
opportunity to stimulate a greater interest 
in and an appreciation of books. In an 
integrated program of the school, the 
- home, and the community, the theme 
“Books are Bridges” was adapted to each 
grade-level from one through eight. 
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Illustrated Theme 


et illustrate the slogan for Book Week at the 
Camden Public Library, the superintendent of 
the library grounds built a model suspension 
bridge, 6’ long, 6%” wide, with two towers 18/2” 
high constructed of wood. The suspension cables 
were of wire. Beneath the bridge was a metal tank 
in which flowed a river between sandy, rocky 
shores. 


The ground was made of green crepe paper. On 
one side of the river a small village was laid out. 
The roads were of brown paper, the houses, public 
buildings, monuments, and cars were constructed 
of cardboard and colored with crayons. At each 
end of the bridge were cardboard billboards. On 


the end in the village was placed the list of ideas 
to which the “bridge” might lead. 

During the summer we have a great many visi- 
tors in our library. We have used the bridge (but 
not the whole display) for nearly two months and 
it has attracted much attention. We find it is an 
idea which can be worked out in many different 
ways. 

Doris B. Ocier, Librarian 
Camden, Maine, Public Library 


Faculty Tea 


FACULTY TEA marked the observance of 

Book Week at the West Branch, Dayton 
Public Library. Invitations shaped like a book were 
sent to all the elementary school teachers in the 
West Branch district. The branch staff and one of 
the teachers assisted as hostesses. On display were 
booklists, suggestions for Book Week, books by 
Ohio authors, and letters from authors. The high 
light of the tea was the many letters and themes 
written by the children of the second through the 
sixth grades on what they liked or disliked about 
the library. The answers ranged from pro— “ 
because it is so clean. . . .” to con—‘You don't 
have any good books about Tarzan or Dead-Eye 
Dick.” This tea promoted good will between the 
school and the library as some of the teachers had 
not come to our branch before. 


ELIZABETH A. MCCRACKEN, Children’s Librarian 
West Branch, Dayton, Ohio, Public Library 





“Books are Bridges” was illustrated by the Franklin Branch of the East Orange, New Jersey, 
Public Library in an original way. Large books were cut from heavy poster paper. Each 
book was lettered to represent a subject such as science, history, fairy tales, and careers. The 
library then used the new three-dimensional display method in arranging the books upon a 
large bulletin board so that they formed a large bridge. Figures of children carrying books 
in their arms walked over the bridge helping more vividly to interpret the Book Week 
theme. Classes from neighboring schools visited the library, listened to book talks, and 
delved with enthusiasm into the new books. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


OOK Week activities set us to wondering why 
it is that some children take to reading like 
bees to a bunch of grapes, while others seem to 
classify it in the category of practicing scales or 
minding the baby the day the rest of the gang is off 
on a picnic. . . . There is, also, a wide difference of 
opinion about reading, itself. William Penn's idea, 
as outlined in his Fruits of Solitude, is quite defi- 
nite: 

It is pity therefore that Books have not been 
composed for Youth, by some curious and careful 
Naturalists, and also Mechanicks, in the Latin 
tongue, to be used in Schools, that they might 
learn things familiar to them, and which would 
make the tongue easier to be obtained by them. 


Walt Whitman's thought is also specific: 

Books are to be called for and supplied on the 
assumption that the process of reading is not a 
half-sleep, but in the highest sense an exercise, a 
gymnastic struggle; that the reader is to do some- 
thing for himself. 

At the other extreme is Mr. Dooley’s typical com- 
ment to Henessey: 

Readin’, my friend, is talked about by all read- 
in’ people as though it was th’ on’y thing that 
makes a man better thin his neighbors. But th’ 
truth is that readin’ is th’ next thing this side iv 
goin’ to bed f'r restin’ th’ mind. Believe me, 
Hinissy, readin’ is not thinkin’. 

To the grownups who find the children of today 
different from their recollections of when they were 
young, we recommend the September 1946 Borzoi 
Battledore’s \ittle article by Phyllis Fenner, ‘The 
Children Haven't Changed.” She points out the 
unmistakable signs of the seasons: marbles rolling 
out of Bill's pocket during a spring story hour, a 
peanut butter sandwich with summer's tight little 
bathing-suit-and-towel wad. . . . 

No, children haven't changed, not a bit... . 
We have changed. . . . Do we really know what 
the child is like? Can we remember? What char- 
acteristics has he kept these many generations ? 

He is intensely honest. . . . When a boy says 
about a book, “It was mellow, oh boy!” or, ““Was 
it solid!’ he is honest. It may be about Tom 
Swift or Tom Sawyer. And when he says, “I 
don’t like books,”’ he is being honest too. Some- 
times it takes greater courage to be honest than 
to be dishonest, though it isn’t so much a ques- 
tion of courage, I think, as frankness. He hasn't 
learned to be otherwise. 

He is enthusiastic. “It was the bloodiest and 
the best book I ever read,” says Alex to the crowd 
around the library desk. His enthusiasm “‘sells” 
the book to the other boys. There is nothing in 
this world like enthusiasm. We must not squelch 
it, we who have grown so old we can scarcely 
enthuse over anything, nor dare to, often, if it 
differ from public opinion. 

He is independent. He doesn't care if the 
author is the most famous in the world. “Too 
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much talk for what happened,” exclaims Bob 

about a book by a well known author. The rest 

of the class may not agree. “So what!" says Bob. 

He has not yet attained the grown-up desire to be 

like the crowd. 

He is interested in everything under the sun. 
How does a grasshopper swallow? What does 
that electrical diagram mean? Do squirrels come 
from eggs? What makes the color in birds’ 
feathers? . .. He goes off on tangents, one thing 
leading to another with all the eagerness of a 
scholar. Toady read all he could find about Presi- 
dents... . “I might want to be one some day and 
I think I ought to know about them.” 

His humor is something unique. He laughs 
excruciatingly at the strangest things. .. . He 
loves fooling and incongruous things and pure 
nonsense. 

But perhaps the thing that distinguishes him 
from us oldsters most of all is his sense of won- 
der and his imagination. . . . 

Most of us grownups lose that sense of won- 
der. And I think that those who write the ever- 
living, everlasting stories for children must think 
and feel as a child does, with that sense of the 
boundless possibilities and not with their limita- 
tions. 

But not all children use books in this practical 
and satisfying fashion. What of those who do not? 
An interesting and helpful article, “What Happens 
to Children When They Read,” by Maybell G. 
Bush, appeared in the Journal of Education in No- 
vember 1945, reprinted there from ‘“Teachers’ Serv- 
ice Bulletin in Reading,” Macmillan Company. 


A teacher who has given diagnostic tests and 

individual and group instruction to her middle- 

* grade class in reading, asks, “What more can I 
do? Over half my group are indifferent to or be- 
low grade levels in reading, even though we have 
new, varied, and especially attractive reading and 
other text materials. Nothing seems to happen to 
these children when they read!” 

... In the lives of too many children, little or 
nothing does seem to happen when they read. 
This is why they cannot use what they read, and 
why they do not like to read for fun or to learn 
more about things in which they are deeply in- 
terested... . 

What should happen to children when they 
read? . . . There are only two basic processes 
that together are the foundation crux of the art 
of getting meanings through reading: the seeing 
of images back of words and phrases and the put- 
fing of ideas derived from images into relation- 
ShIps.... 


It is important for children to have access to 
books, but even more vital are the people—the li- 
brarians, the teachers, the parents—who can help 
young readers find the satisfaction, the stimulation, 
the joy, the exultation that is awaiting them in the 
world of books at their fingertips. 
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A= of us are interested in publications issued 
by other libraries and all of us are interested 
in new ideas and in bettering our own publications. 
Some of us have less money to spend than others; 
some of us are interested in one kind of printed 
promotion and some in another. But all of us are 
interested in how the job was done, how much it 
cost, and what the results were. 

It is impossible to mention all the publications 
that have come to our attention in the last few 
months but generally speaking we feel that library 
publications are becoming more diversified and 
more attractive. Because we wanted to tell you 
what was being done in this field we indulged in 
a kind of sampling and the ensuing “‘case histories’ 
are presented for your information and guidance. 

The annual report is an old story to most of us, 
but we feel the innovation promulgated by the New 
Orleans Public Library is worth passing along. 
Staff members prepare the annual report but they 
have felt for some time that their reports, like those 
of most public libraries, were missing their most 
effective use—that of publicity in their own com- 
munity. Last year they experimented with a two- 
page mimeographed letter enclosed in their thirty- 
page annual report. This letter covered the high 
spots of the report. The result was a great many 
favorable reports about the letter while the longer 
report was generally ignored! 

This year they hoped to depart entirely from the 
more academic type of report but unable to do this 
they worked out a compromise. They issued two 
reports—one of twenty-two pages, in a readable 
and more popular style than heretofore and a 
shorter folded sheet called “Highlights of 1946.” 
Then city-wide distribution was arranged. City 
officials and institutions and those who were known 
to have a definite interest in the institution were 
mailed both reports. The “Highlights” was dis- 
tributed at luncheon meetings of the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions,’ Young Men's Business Clubs, Mem- 
bers Council of the Association of Commerce, and 
to women’s organizations such as the Council of 
Jewish Women and the Junior League. Additional 
copies were available at all library agencies for free 
distribution; 300 copies of the longer report were 
printed and 2,500 copies of the short report at a 
total cost of $248.21, including 500 envelopes and 
numerous plates. 

John Hall Jacobs, the New Orleans librarian, has 
this to say: 

We are firm believers in the publicity type of re- 
port for public libraries, and we have been proud to take 
this step the same year that Newark and New York made 
their radical changes. Since our funds do not permit us to 
provide widespread distribution for a large report, the 
‘Highlights’’ has answered that part of our program. We 
received spectacular newspaper publicity, with editorials in 
two daily newspapers, and from comments we know that 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of public- 
ity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, 2nd other printed material, to the 
editcr of “The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8149 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


many more public spirited citizens have been made aware 
of our accomplishments, our problems, and our immediate 
ambitions. We recommend the idea for the consideration 
of other librarians who believe in annual reports not only 
as a history of the past year but as probably the most effec 
tive weapon in the unending battle for public recognition, 
public cooperation, and public funds! 


From the Windsor, Ontario, Public Library 
comes another annual report which deviates from 
the ordinary. 

htt .. The folder, a 

Poa, ‘¥- simple double- 
"Seep * folded sheet of 
"4388 buff paper, six 
and one-half by 
eleven before 
folding, is 
printed in brown 
ink and titled 
“What Goes On Inside?’ It contains just enough 
statistics and information about library services 
and departments to interest the average reader. 

The text was prepared by a committee of four 
librarians representing the four major divisions of 
the library plus a new employee, who previous to 
joining the staff had been a teacher. The curator 
of the art gallery, which is housed in the library 
building, designed the cover. The 5,000 copies 
were printed at a cost of $50, including the cost 
of the plate for the cover. Copies were distributed 
widely both to present members, for whom it be- 
came a report on their library, and to nonmembers, 
for whom it served as an informational leaflet 
The library feels that it could have used four times 
as many copies to good advantage. Some few 
people criticized the nonuse of capital letters but 
personally, we see no objection to it, possibly be- 
cause we have become conditioned to it by modern 
advertising. 

The Public Library of Hampden, Connecticut, 
takes the prize for producing an annual report on 
a shoestring: 2,000 copies of a four-page leaflet 
printed in black and blue ink and decorated with 
pictographs cost exactly $11. The text, which gives 
an over-all picture of the library, was the result of 
staff work; the cuts were made by a high school 
art teacher; the printing done by a trade school in 
the area; and the only cost to the library was that 
of paper. All this goes to prove that effective 
printed brochures can be produced for a minimum 
cost by the cooperative work of enterprising per- 
sons. Printed lists and repurts are always much 
more impressive than mimeographed work unless, 
like some of the exceptions, it is perfectly done. 

At the other end of the budget scale is a report 
of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
of the University of California, entitled Report of 
the First Decade, 1934-1944. It is a magnificent 
job of book-making art and presents accounts of 
the founder, the beginnings of the library, its vari- 
ous original collections and their growth in the 
first decade of university direction. The 78-page 
volume is addressed to scholars, students, and 
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bibliophiles in the hope that it will open new vistas 
to old patrons and bring new friends to share the 
library's riches. Lawrence Clark Powell, director, 
was responsible for the editorial make-up, and the 
university printer, Samuel T. Farquhar, handled 
the typographical arrangement. The type used is 
Goudy California Old Style, which was cut for the 
exclusive use of the University Press. There were 
3,000 copies printed on ordinary paper, in wrap- 
pers, and 125 on all-rag paper, specially bound, for 
university officials, contributors, and particular 
friends of the library. It is a beautiful publication 
and worthy of the library it represents. 


University libraries are doing interesting things 
in presenting new additions to their collections. 
Another publication issued monthly by the Univer- 
sity of California is called “Acquisitive Notes” and 
is edited by Robert Vosper, head of the Acquisi- 
tions Department. The issue at hand is six pages 
in length and is one of the most perfect jobs of 
mimeographing that has come to our attention. A 
clear yellow paper of good quality has been used 
and the type is clean and of a perfect, even black 
in color. 


This series was started a year ago as part of a 
general program, primarily to tell the faculty and 
friends of the library about its activities. Mr. 
Vosper has this to say about the publication: 

We have found, as has many a library, that as we grow 
larger it becomes increasingly difficult for the members of 
the university community to know of the many important 
acquisitions coming into our collections. Even our own 
staff has found it a problem to keep abreast of the flood of 
books coming in all the time. We have thought often of a 
regular list of all new books added to the library, a service 
often mentioned by members of our faculty. We have de- 
cided, however, that the receipt of books here is so large 
that a complete listing would not only be bulky but also 
difficult for anyone to read usefully. As a consequence, 
we decided on a more selective statement with descriptive 
information added. 


The “Notes” are mimeographed by the univer- 
sity's central mimeograph office which also stencils 
envelopes for the complete faculty mailing list, in- 
cluding teaching assistants and administrative offi- 
cers, a total of about 800 names; 400 additional 
copies are run off for off-campus friends and the 
library is glad to mail copies to anyone else not 


already on the list. Contributions are made by 
both staff members and faculty members who have 
particular knowledge of certain important acquisi- 
tions. Judging by the notes of appreciation re- 
ceived by the editor, “Notes” has proved to be 
worth all the time and effort that goes into it. 


The Pennsylvania State College Library also fol- 
lows the selective method in presenting new addi- 
tions to the book collections in a monthly publi- 
cation called The Headlight on Books at Penn 
State. Not only is attention called to new titles 
but a subject grouping may remind the reader of 
older but nevertheless interesting titles on the same 
subject. We found the “Headlight” actually made 
us want to read the books after reading the descrip- 
tive annotations, a tribute both to the editor, Mar- 
garet Knoll Spencer, assistant editor, Madelyn I. 
Fawcett, and the staff and faculty contributors. 
Especially interesting was one number which fea- 
tured “Regional Americana.’ The publication is 
very attractive in appearance, usually printed on 
buff or ivory paper, with decorative type headings, 
and a photograph frontispiece. Two features car- 
ried at the back of the booklet, which usually runs 
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about 12 pages, is a note on personnel and another 
on informational services. 

One of the cleverest and most amusing library 
publications comes from the Brooklyn College Li- 
brary, Bedford Avenue and Avenue H, Brooklyn, 
New York. If you are looking for an “unortho- 
dox” hatidbook for your library students and 
patrons you would do well to arm yourselves with 
a copy of ‘The Clue.” 

“Clue” is the brain child of Rose Z. Sellers, chief 
circulation librarian, who wrote the text, and Saul 


Lambert, a student assistant 
in the library, who did the ,, 
clue 


illustrations. The booklet is 
designed to help people learn 

how to use the library and 
how to enjoy it. It is well 
produced, sixteen pages in 
length, and illustrated with 
the zaniest drawings, that 
could only have been done 
by a person who has worked + we sesouces 

in a library and knows it ““""” 

well. Our favorite is the S@*t”" COLLEGE LIBRARY 
mad gentleman who leaps 

with joy at having found what he wants in the 
shelf list. 


Mrs. Sellers first typed her text “‘straight.’’ The 
artist then indicated where he planned to put the 
illustrations and the paragraphs were then re-typed 
leaving the space he needed for his cartoons. He 
then inked them in on the typed copy and the 
sheets were photo-offset and stapled by the printers. 
The cost for 10,000 copies was $335. 


The stage was very carefully set for “Clue.” A 
week before it was to be distributed an exhibit of 
original copy and blow-ups of the drawings were 
featured in the lobby. A modernistic sign an- 
nounced “This is C'ue. Its illustrations are de- 
signed to disarm you into benefiting from the text.’’ 
The reaction was all that could possibly have been 
hoped for. Both students and faculty were unani- 
mous in their praise. They liked the simplicity, 
the good humor, the nontechnical approach, and 
the drawings. Needless to say, you'll like it, too. 

The Melrose Public Library of Massachusetts 
decided to do something different about listing 


their new books so—simu- 
THE TALL ws 
of 
New Books 


lating the popular “tall” 
juvenile ks — produced 
: “The Tall List of New 
Sipteber te Drone, 1946 — Books.” The cover illustra- 
tion was etched by a local 
artist and the printing done 
by the Melrose Free Press. 
The total printing cost for 
three issues of 500 each, was 
$137.25. The “birth” of the 
list was announced in the 
local paper and met with 
such success that the library 
is planning on a run of 1,000 
for each issue. Only prob- 
lem to date is an envelope 
Sieian eaten for out-of-town mailing. 

# Some time or other many 
libraries have been faced 
with the problem of whether 
to plan and execute their 
own publications or have it 
done by a professional advertising agency. Two 


(Continued on page 178) 
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OOK WEEK plans are under way again, with 

plenty of suggestions in this issue of the 
Bulletin. At the height of your successful celebra- 
tion this year, don’t forget to get a picture, and 
send it to us with a brief description, all ready 
for next year's Book Week Number. 

The Special Libraries Association has awarded 
its first grant for the study of American special 
library techniques to Anne Margrethe Lovaas, a 
native of Norway, who has just completed a year 
of general studies at the School of Library Service 
of Columbia University. The award was made 
possible by careful management of the association, 
resulting in a substantial operating surplus by the 
end of 1946. The International Relations Com- 
mittee suggested that the Association establish a 
fellowship for study by a foreign librarian, and 
$2,000 was set aside to be awarded by a Committee 
on Special Library Study. 

Miss Lovaas says, ‘Special libraries are not so 
widely developed in Norway as in America, but 
there is increasing interest in them. I look forward 
to this opportunity to learn their services and tech- 
niques to take back to Norway.” Her present plans 
call for visits to representative special libraries 
throughout the United States, and a stay in New 
York City for practical experience in various types 
of special libraries through the cooperation of the 
Special Libraries Association. 

Co ee & 

Data about 562 specialized libraries in the New 
York City area appears in the fourth edition of 
Special Libraries Directory of Greater New York, 
edited by Fannie Simon of the McCall Corporation 
and published by the New York Chapter of Special 
Libraries Association. Libraries are classified under 
twenty-five subjects. Organization and personnel 
indexes are included. Copies of the Directory are 
available ($2 to SLA members, $2.50 to nonmem- 
bers) from Vera H. Knox, Tax Foundation, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


Ce be & 

National Jewish Book Month will be observed 
November 7 to December 7, sponsored by the 
Jewish Book Council, 145 East 32d Street, New 
York 16. 

Co & & 
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Ground-breaking ceremonies for the new $790,- 
000 wing of the library building on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California were held 
June 24. The library wing, second major construc- 
tion project in U.C.L.A.’s $30,000,000 building 
program, will provide graduate and undergraduate 
reading rooms, a periodicals room, a typing room, 
and special facilities for blind and paraplegic vet- 
erans. This easing of crowded conditions will 
allow additional facilities to be installed in the 
main library building, such as rooms for maps, 
book repairs, public documents, and a photographic 
laboratory. 


A course in elementary book collecting, planned 
by the Montclair, New Jersey, Public Library and 
to be given under its direction, has been accepted by 
the Adult School of Montclair for its fall curricu 
lum. 


A course of six lectures on ‘Selling Children’s 
Books,” sponsored by the Women's National Book 
Association and the Association of Children’s Book 
Editors, began in September. The course, which 
has been planned for the young women who sell 
children’s books in the retail stores in the metro- 
politan district, is designed to give a general back- 
ground of knowledge on the subject. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Virginia Mathews, 
Brentano's Inc., 586 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
chairman of the committee planning the course 

During July a survey of all indexing and cata- 
loging procedures of the Library of the Division 
of Public Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, was made by Jerome K. Wilcox, 
chairman of the A.L.A. Committee of Public Docu- 
ments. As a result, the format of the Monthly 
Catalog beginning with the September 1947 issue 
will be considerably changed. Recognition wil! be 
given to the three major approaches in locating 
government publications: agency, subject, and 
check list. The main body of the catalog will con- 
sist of a list of publications by issuing agency 
ignoring department. The subject index wil! be 
considerably expanded and references will refer to 
entry or item number rather than page. Under each 
agency publications will be arranged in check-list 
order, monographs and series with contents, all in 
one alphabet. In lieu of the Document Cata- 
logue now discontinued, three supplements to the 
Monthly Catalog, 1941-1942, 1943-1944, 1945- 
1947 will be published and will include declassified 
publications and noncurrent publications formerly 
held for listing in the document catalog. Further- 
more, declassified publications will henceforth be 
listed as received each month in the Monthly Cata- 
log, beginning with the May 1947 issue. The first 
supplement, 1941-1942, is ready for publication 
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and the other two should be ready by the first of 
the year. Thereafter all efforts will be concentrated 
on making the Monthly Catalog a complete compre- 
hensive list of all government publications, printed 
and processed, whether reproduced at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office or elsewhere. The present 
plans, for the first time, include listing of field 
agency publications. 
Co & & 

A new technique in painting undertakes to visu- 
alize a whole story in a single canvas. First book 
to be presented thus is Alice in Wonderland, 
painted by Ayres Houghtelling, an American artist 
noted for his fantasy murals. Reproductions are in 
full color, 2’ x 2¥2’. Although the price is high for 
libraries ($10), the experiment is interesting. De- 
tails are available from Art-Told Tales, Inc., 67 
West 44th Street, New York City. 

oe & & 

The 1947-1948 edition of Annotated List of 

Books for Supplementary Reading is offered, with- 
out charge, to any schoolteacher, librarian, or prin- 
cipal who requests it. Edited by Dorothy Kay Cad- 
wallader, this 96-page catalog presents a selected 
list of the library books of over forty major pub- 
lishers, arranged by topics and grade-levels. Copies 
of the catalog and details about book exhibits may 
be secured by writing the Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice, 106 Beekman Street, New York 7. 
_ A series of booklists on advertising and selling 
is being compiled currently by the Business Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary. The first one, “Direct Mail Advertising,” 
is available at five cents each, with special prices on 
quantity lots. 

The Society for Prevention of World War III 
announces a new series of fifteen-minute radio 
scripts on the problem of postwar Germany. 

The series presents in vivid, dramatic form the 
background of German history, the rise of militar- 
ism, and the reasons underlying Germany's two 
attempts at world conquest. In order that each 
script may be timely, the series will be released at 
intervals throughout the year, beginning about 
October 1. The scripts can be used on or off the 
air. For free copies, write the Radio Department, 
Society for the Prevention of World War III, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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THE CHELIFERS Ex LIBRIS 


Fu cimpson 
Yes, it has become a bit crowded since we 
joined that book club. 
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Simon and Schuster, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 20, announce that in response to requests 
from many libraries an index has been added to the 
second printing of Howard Haycraft’s The Art of 
the Mystery Story, now off the press; and that 
separate copies will be sent free of charge to all 
purchasers of the first edition upon application, 

Ce be & 

An attractively printed and illustrated 96-page 
booklet, Reference Books, a brief guide for stu- 
dents and other users of the library, has been com- 
piled by Mary Neill Barton, head of the general 
reference department, and the heads of the subject 
departments of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. Some- 
what of an innovation, this little volume is ad- 
dressed to the users of the library, rather than— 
as is more usual—to the librarian or library school 
student. Copies are seventy-five cents each, or fifty 
cents each in quantities of ten or more. Send orders 
to the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

‘Recent Educational Literature; A Selected List 
of Recent Books and Articles in Periodicals which 
Discuss Education Aims and Curricular Develop- 
ments in American Colleges and Universities,” is 
an eight-page mimeographed list recently compiled 
by Eleanor F. Lewis, reference librarian of North- 
western University Library, Evanston, Illinois. 
Copies are available at ten cents each. 

Ce &e & 

The first issue of a new library periodical has 
made its appearance, Rivista delle Biblioteche. The 
magazine is in Italian, although an occasional para- 
graph is printed also in English. Priced at 1,600 
lire for a year, 500 lire for single copies, it is pub- 
lished at Largo S. Lucia dei Filippini, 5, Rome, 
Italy. 

Phyllis Osteen has prepared a digest of a mas- 
ter’s essay, “In-Service Training of Executives.” A 
few copies are available from the author at the 
Woodstock Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary, 761 East 160th Street, New York. 

Through the Sieve, a catalog of salesworthy 
books of small publishers, has been prepared by 
Baker and Taylor. It will be revised annually 
and will be inserted in Publishers’ Trade List An- 
nual. Copies are available upon request from the 
Baker and Taylor Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3. 

Critical reviews of forty-three documentary films 
dealing with the problems of child care, education, 
recreation, and delinquency are included in the 
summer issue of Film Forum Review, the discus- 
sion film quarterly published by the Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Committee on Film Forums. Films evalu- 
ated and annotated have been selected from a group 
of over one-hundred motion pictures recently 
screened by the institute’s film laboratory. Their 
inclusion in Film Forum Review is based not only 
on their ability to raise questions for discussion but 
also on such factors as permanence of appeal, fair- 
ness, and technical excellence. The spring issue 
dealt with films on international relations. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 


judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BLUMENTHAL, SaAuLt. Food Products. 
Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Company, 1947. 
986p. $12 

2. Carr, A. L. A Practical Guide to Prefabri- 
cated Houses. New York, Harper, 1947. 111p. 
$2.75 

3. COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 
A Free and Responsible Press. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1947. 139p. $2 

4. Doucrass, Hart R., ed. The High School 
Curriculum. New York, Ronald Press, 1947. 
661p. $4.50 

5. Exuis, HENRY M. How to Gain Pleasure 
and Profit from Stamp Collecting. New York, 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1947. 224p. $2.75 

6. FARRELL, Tom, ed. The Working Press of 
the Nation. New York, Farrell Publishing Cor- 
poration, 420 Lexington Avenue, 1947. 646p. 

7. FLETCHER, HELEN JILL and JACK DECKTER. 
The Puppet Book. New York, Greenberg, 1947. 
48p. $2 

8. FREDERICK, ROBERT W. and OTHERS. A 
Guide to College Study. New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1947. 341p. $2 

9. GOULD, GEORGE and GERALD ALAN YOA- 
KUM. The Teacher and His Work. New York, 
Ronald, 1947. 318p. $3.75 

10. GRUHN, WILLIAM T. and Hart R. Douc- 


Lass. The Modern Juniog High School. New 
York, Ronald, 1947. 492p. $4.50 

11. HACKETT, FRANCIS. On Judging Books. 
New York, John Day, 1947. 293p. $4 

12. HALLSTROM, JOHN. Relax and Listen. 
New York, Rinehart. 1947. 272p. $2.50 


13. KONWISER, HARRY M. American Philatelic 
Dictionary. New York, Jacques Minkus, 1947. 
152,56p. $2.75 

14. SEARS, Jesse B. Public School Administra- 
tion. New York, Ronald, 1947. 433p. $4.50 

15. SEE, INGRAM. Want a Job? New York, 
Ronald, 1947. 118p. $2 

16. SMITH, EvELYN. The Building Book. New 
York, Howell, Soskin, 1947. 79p. $2 

17. WAHLQUIST, JOHN T. An Introduction to 
American Education. New York, Ronald, 1947. 
333p. $3.25 

18. WorLD PEACE FOUNDATION. The United 
Nations at Work: Basic Documents. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1947. 147p. 40c 

19. Yocom, RACHAEL B, Individual Sports for 
Men and Women. New York, A. S, Barnes, 1947. 
287p. $4 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS ® Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


ONALD PRESS, in its 1947 publishing out- 

put, has included a number of titles which 
would be useful as background material for high 
school teachers and to some extent for pupils. 
Wahlquist’s Introduction to American Education", 
primarily intended as a text for the introductory 
course in education required of all prospective 
teachers, may also be used by high school seniors 
and their counselors who need guidance material 
as well as by parents and school board members. 
About half of the book is devoted to teaching as a 
vocation, the rest to a discussion of the American 
public school system. 

Another text is Sears’ Public School Administra- 
tion” which stresses the underlying purposes of 
administration and how they are arrived at. Of 
particular reference value are its full bibliog- 
raphies, its list of professional organizations. 

A large number of specialists have contributed 
to the thirty-one chapters in The High School Cur- 
riculum *, which presents the more important con 
siderations, principles, and trends, with separate 
discussions: of the social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, music, and other curriculum subjects. 

In The Modern Junior High School”, the au- 
thors cover the background, present practices and 
suggestions for improved programs. Among the 
sources of data used are a check-list survey of 
curriculum practices in 519 three-year junior high 
schools from all over the United States and critical 
evaluations from sixty-five specialists of the func- 
tions of the junior high school. 

Covering some of the same type of material 
found in Wahlquist, The Teacher and His Work® 
discusses qualifications, economic welfare, and re- 
lations of the teacher to society, as well as the 
development of the American school system. 


Sports and Hobbies 


Two new books on stamp collecting are both in- 
tended for beginners. Stamp Collecting ® discusses 
values, varieties, terminology, specializing and 
sources of supply in a matter-vf-fact little hand- 
book. The American Philatelic Dictionary™ in- 
cludes in alphabetical order the definitions of 
words and phrases that carry a definite meaning to 
the philatelist, varying in length from two to two 
dozen lines, and illustrated in black and white. 
Authority is often cited. Examples of definition 
include: ““Cliché—word commonly used to describe 
separate stereos, electros, etc., of which a number 
may be grouped together to form a printing plate.”’ 
Bound with this dictionary is the author's history 
of the American colonial and revolutionary postal 
systems, a partial reprint of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Posts, which was first published in 1931. 
The volume may prove useful in public libraries. 

Another Barnes sports book is Individual Sports 
for Men and Women ™ which is an attempt to con- 
dense in one volume the teaching techniques, his- 
tory, and instructions of archery, badminton, fenc- 
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ing, golf, and tennis, since these seem particularly 
applicable to co-recreation. Its excellent photo- 
graphs and clear text should be a help to instructors 
in physical education. Educational, physiological, 
psychological, and sociological factors pertaining to 
men and women engaged in individual sport have 
been recognized, and provisions made for individ- 
ual differences. 

After exhausting yourself at tennis, it is possible 
to Relax and Listen” with Hallstrom’s popularly 
written guide to the enjoyment of recorded music. 
His chapter headings, including “Sidling Up to 
Chamber Music,” may cause some serious music 
critics to squirm, but perhaps there is a group of 
people who want to learn about music from a 
breezy commentator who is perfectly willing to 
accept “long-hair stuff’ as a definition of classical 
music and who slips in the old from-the-shoulder 
advice to listen with patience and an open mind. 
Appended is a list of records. 

Because of its simple directions and clear illus- 
trations, The Puppet Book’ will furnish elemen- 
tary suggestions for teachers and librarians who 
wish to use this method of storytelling: Also in- 
cluded are several one-act plays, including one on 
Betsy Ross and the first American flag. 


Reviewing 


“Fundamentally the man who judges books is a 
man of letters, essential to a society like our own. 
Our civilization cannot possibly be sound without 
men of letters, and to judge books pertains strictly 
to its self-direction and its same continued exist- 
ence.” This conception of the seriousness of re- 
viewing is expressed by Francis Hackett in his in- 
troduction to On Judging Books™, a selection of 
his reviews which have appeared in the New York 
Times, together with three from the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. Thurber, Joyce, Nietzsche, 
Masefield, Coward, W. L. White, Pearl Buck, E. R. 
Bentley, and many others are discussed in short 
reviews grouped under such topics as Biography 
and History, Poetry, Fiction, and Affairs in Gen- 
eral. It is evidence of the author's seriousness that 
he is willing to collect and reprint his past critical 
judgments. 


The United Nations 


The World Peace Foundation has made available 
in an inexpensive little pamphlet the basic docu- 
ments of the United Nations at Work," intended 
to supply schools and colleges with the texts which 
will show the evolution of the United Nations as 
well as its present activities. Much of the back- 
ground documentation ifcluded in the earlier pam- 
phlet, The United Nations in the Making, has been 
omitted. 


Food Products 


Factory-tested formulas for making commercial 
food products in the canning, beverage, confection- 
ery, dairy, meat, fish, and allied industries will be 
found in Saul Blumenthal’s Food Products.’ Classes 
in home economics as well as food chemists and 
manufacturers will find this well indexed manual 
an excellent source of information. There are spe- 
cial chapters on dehydration, freezing, food-plant 
sanitation and the composition of foods. 
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The Press 


Of vital interest to librarians in their role in 
mass communication is the recent forthright report 
of the Commission on Freedom of the Press,’ a 
general report on newspapers, radio, motion pic- 
tures, magazines, and books. The responsibility of 
librarians is specifically set forth in the section on 
what can be done by the public. Recommending 
that nonprofit institutions help supply the variety, 
quantity, and quality of press service required by 
the American people, the commission specifically 
mentions libraries and notes that “the business of 
organizing demand requires nothing but realization 
of the importance of opportunity and cooperation, 
to which educational institutions are notoriously 
averse. The business of putting out good things 
requires in addition a determined effort to acquire 
the professional skill that is needed if the efforts 
of nonprofit corporations are not to be scorned as 
the work of second-rate amateurs.” Also important 
are the six special studies which are described as a 
conclusion to this report. 

Nowhere in the advertising brochure issued by 
the publisher of The Working Press ° is the sordid 
matter of price mentioned, so it is impossible to 
say whether this directory of officers, reporters and 
feature writers on certain metropolitan dailies is 
worth what it costs. It also includes a few news 
magazines, special correspondents and radio net- 
works, though the editor seems to aim at including 
the largest rather than at complete coverage. It ‘is 
intended for the “working publicist’’ and should 
prove more useful to him than to the average li- 
brary which will continue to fall back on Ayer’s. 
The directory is supplemented every other month. 


Houses 


It is a far cry from caves described in The Build- 
ing Book™ to the prefabs described in Carr's Prac- 
tical Guide to Prefabricated Houses.’ In the former 
a child may find the story of man’s need for shelter, 
for protection and comfort, accompanied by many 
brightly colored and rather impressionistic illustra- 
tions. In the latter, his father will find information 
on the cost, methods of construction, and a direc- 
tory of American prefabricators. Also included is 
a check list of what to look for in buying a pre- 
fabricated house. It is profusely illustrated with 
excellent photographs and floor plans. 


Guidance 


Three professors have collaborated on A Guide 
to College Study* which is written to help the 
college student with his studying. It is not in- 
tended as a guide to the well rounded college life 
and, for that reason, has space for an interesting 
section on reading, including instruction on how 
to use an anthology, how to read the newspaper, 
novels, plays, and poetry. It winds up with in- 
structions on how to prepare for and take exami- 
nations. Learning is grim business and it is refresh- 
ing to find this serious approach to it. 

Ingram See’s Want a Job?™ should find favor 
with librarians because he includes in his practical 
little manual a chapter on where to turn for help 
and guidance. In this he suggests that the job- 
seeker go to the library and “Tell the librarian 
what you are looking for—~librarians are unusually 
helpful.” 
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Human Relations in a Democracy 


iL spring the Newark Public Library took 
an active part in a course entitled “Human 
Relations in a Democracy,” given under the aus- 
pices of the Newark Board of Education. About 
180 Newark teachers attended this course, which 
was recognized for academic credit by some of the 
colleges in the area. Classes were conducted by 
authorities such as Margaret Mead, noted anthro- 
pologist; Dr. Joseph S. Roucek, co-author of C ve 
America, and a number of other experts in the field 
of inter-cultural relations and education. 

A librarian from the Newark Public Library 
attended every meeting of the class with a collec- 
tion of books in this field which could be borrowed 
by all participants. The library's venture in co- 
operating in this project proved very successful in 
every way. The personal contact with a large num- 
ber of Newark teachers is an asset in itself. All 
members of the class greatly appreciated the con- 
venience provided by the library in supplying all 
books for the course right on the spot. Even the 
circulation surpassed our expectations; a total of 
157 books and pamphlets had a circulation of close 
to 500. Through this contact a number of new 
library cards were issued. 

Last but not least, the attending librarian profited 
with all the other members of the class by the 
stimulating material presented. 

ESTHER T. LERNER 
Lending and Reference Department 
Public Library of Newark, New Jersey 


Student Training Project 


NEW activity, launched in the Waterville 

Public Library last January, was started be- 
cause of necessity and proved an interesting under- 
taking. 

The project revolves around our school system. 
The pupils in the rural districts are brought to 
the schools in the city. After the children have 
eaten their lunch they have nearly an hour of free 
time. From 20 to 40 boys and girls of the ninth 
gtade acquired the habit of spending this time at 
the library. We were exceedingly glad to have 
them. A few would look at the magazines but 
most of them were uneasy and often caused dis- 
turbances. Something had to be done. Without 
planning too far ahead we asked three girls if they 
would like to learn how to use the library during 
the noon hour. These three must have spread the 
news because on the next day five more asked if 
they could learn, too. Then eight boys joined the 
group. At the end of two weeks 22 were coming 
regularly for instruction and practice work on 
locating books in the stack room of 33,000 volumes. 
They took the work seriously but seemed to enjoy 
it also. 

This project started on January 22 and continued 
until school closed on February 14. There are 45 
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in the ninth grade, 16 girls and 29 boys, who know 
how to use the catalog and can locate any book. 

We noticed that one young man very seldom 
took part in the project. His special interest was 
drawing. He is now making posters for us. 

When school opened in March these young 
people were back again. What to do now? As we 
are extremely busy from twelve to one o'clock we 
asked them if they would be willing to help us. 
They consider it quite an honor to be asked to 
shelve books or even to shellac books. And are 
they proud when we ask them to find special books 
for our patrons! Two boys and two girls work a 
week at a time. 

The library means something to these young 
people now. Before the project the library was a 
building where they could spend the noon hour 
As practically all libraries use the Dewey Decimal 
Classification these young people have learned 
something which may be useful wherever they live. 
It took time to prepare material to keep 25 or 30 
boys and girls busy fifty minutes every day. We 
typed at least 100 cards every afternoon for them 
to use on the following day. 

This project seems so worth while that we hope 
we can make it an annual affair. 

Mary E. Tosey, Librarian 
Waterville, Maine, Public Library 


Erie War Records Project 


HE War Records Project of the Erie County 

Historical Society. has finally been deposited 
for preservation and reference in the Erie, Penn 
sylvania, Public Library. The record, painstakingly 
gathered over a period of several years beginning 
during the war years by both volunteer and paid 
personnel, is housed in steel filing cabinets in an 
easily accessible location in the library basement 
Records are on large printed card forms, alpha 
betically arranged, with newspaper clippings in 
envelopes next the cards. Public library personnel 
advised in setting up the project, and contributed 
volunteer time to process the data. 

The record is as complete as possible a story of 
the 26,105 men and women from Erie County who 
served with the armed forces of the United States 
from December 7, 1941 to January 1, 1947. The 
Erie County Historical Society and Erie Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Office collaborated in gathering 
the data for the files. Names were secured from 
the Soldier Vote canvass of 1944, Selective Service 
Boards, recruiting offices, churches, factories, clubs, 
schools, and from relatives of service personnel. 
Newspaper clippings were taken currently from 
the Erie Daily Times and the Erie Dispatch-Herald 

The records are available for use under the super- 
vision of the reference department, and inquiries 
from other libraries will also be handled. 


WILLIAM BACON, Head Librarian 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Library 
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Flotsam 


HE Atlantic tides, flowing in and out of the 

creeks, harbors, bays, and beaches of the 
deeply indented Maine coast bring in and take out 
a varied assortment of stuff. Seemingly without 
purpose, they leave behind some booty, even as they 
gather up other. Some of their burden is interest- 
ing, worth the beachcomber’s search. Some that is 
scorned by one gatherer may be snatched up as a 
great find by another. One who sees nothing of 
interest along a Maine beachtop is an unimagina- 
tive person, indeed. 

So, in school and out, ideas for school library 
activities come and go. Some have a definite, 
recognizable source; others have no known origin. 
Some that have been used successfully in one school 
have not worked in another. Their value varies 
both with the ideas themselves and with the aim 
of the prospective user. ~Since school and children’s 
librarians are imaginative people, they may find 
something of value in the following flotsam. 


* * * 


“See, Hear!"’ A bulletin board display of things 
to see and hear—radio programs, local lectures, 
good movies, plays, demonstrations, school activi- 
ties; preferably maintained by a student committee 
(to keep their eyes and ears open as well as to 
inform the school as a whole). Use colored paper 
background or framing to make newspaper clip- 
pings stand out, with colored crayons or poster inks 
for simple headings to attract attention. Change 
the display as often as possible, checking daily to 
see that no ‘‘stale’’ notice remains. Get programs 
from such radio programs as ‘Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica’; check with local theater managers for coming 
attractions. 

* * * 


Christmas card decorations made of colorful pic- 
tures from book jackets pasted on red and green 
poster paper. Provides color and advertises books. 
If the same cards are used a second year, check to 
make sure that the books pictured are still in the 
collection. 

* ok * 


A Book Week play, ‘frame story” style, in which 
an older boy and girl (graduating from school, or 
moving, or just cleaning house) look through their 
old books deciding what to keep and what to dis- 
card. From several of the books discussed scenes 
are acted out by other students. Use only books 
that are in the library, chiefly old favorites, perhaps 
with a new one or two to arouse curiosity. The 
couple could be seated outside the curtain with only 
a pile of books for “props.” The different scenes 
might be presented by different classes, the prepa- 
ration being the work of the English or dramatics 


_.* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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class, thus encouraging rivalry in presenting the 
best sketch. 
* * * 


An old-book faculty tea. As a change from the 
tea which introduces new books, a faculty party at 
which books that have not been much used in re- 
cent years are on display with a chance for teachers 
to say if they should be discarded or kept. This 
serves to remind “old” teachers of books they may 
have once used and since forgotten, and also to 
introduce to “new” teachers books they may not 
have noticed. Some sort of refreshment is essen- 
tial, in many schools, if teachers are to attend. 
Might be given shortly after school one day, or 
during a midmorning period each day for a week 
if the schedule is a rotating one. Preparation and 
serving of simple refreshments might be in coopera- 
tion with the cooking classes. 

* * * 


Book Week quiz. Cut pictures from book 
jackets, paste on poster paper, leaving room for 
answers when quiz is over. Ask for title and full 
name of author, at least. For older pupils or to 
make the contest more difficult, require also setting 
and two or three main characters. Make require- 
ments and scoring very definite, perhaps one point 
for each correct word. Have some pictures very 
easy and some very difficult. Leave clues on some 
(such as name of illustrator, one word of the title, 
“By the author of ..,” or anything to encourage 
detective ability, use of card catalog and other 
libraries). Librarian may do all preparation of 
contest herself so that no pupil will have any fore- 
knowledge of what books are in the contest and so 
that library club members or helpers may take part 
in the contest. A brief essay on a favorite book, 
author, or character may be necessary to break a 
potential tie, for there will surely be some “help- 
ing” or “swapping” of information, especially if 
prizes are offered for each grade. Announce the 
winners and put answers under the pictures as soon 
as possible after the close of the contest. Then 
stand by to watch those titles circulate. 

* * * 


A library helpers’ manual. By gentle persuasion 
or by insinuation, get library helpers or club to 
suggest the preparation of a library manual for all 
new helpers. One copy of detailed instructions, 
with samples of forms and materials used, could be 
made to be kept at the desk, with duplicates of a 
page or two giving generalized instructions and 
referring to the more complete desk manual. 


“The Library and the Retarded Reader,” Vera 
Elder's article in the May 1947 Bulletin has proved 
so helpful that several librarians have asked for 
reprints. These are now available from the Bulletin. 
at ten cents a copy, or five cents a copy in quantities 
of ten or more. 
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1948 A.L.A. Conference 


HE next annual A.L.A. Conference will be 
held in Atlantic City on June 13-19. 


Journalism Groups and School 
Libraries Cooperate 


School librarians and their pupil assistants will 
be working with press club advisers and staffs of 
school newspapers the first semester of 1947-1948 
in a nation-wide project for better use of library 
facilities. The American Association of School Li- 
brarians accepted the invitation of Quill and Scroll 
(of Northwestern University, Chicago), a national 
organization of high school press clubs and publi- 
cations staffs, to plan and carry out projects to 
stimulate pool library service. The A.A.S.L. 
committee, which worked out a long list of sug- 
gested library projects, included: 

Louise Anthony, Community High School Library, 
Dupo, Illinois, chairman; Mildred L. Nickel, Lyons 
Township High School and Junior College Library, La 
Grange, Illinois ; Charlotte $. Roberts, Austin High School 
Library, Chicago; and Mildred L. Batchelder, ex officio. 


The material prepared by the committee was sent 
out by Quill and Scroll in September to its 3,500 
member clubs in public and pfivate secondary 
schools throughout the country, as well as to jour- 
nalism teachers or school paper advisers in many 
other schools. 

The material is the result of two years of work 
by the A.A.S.L. committee. It includes ideas which 
will be appropriate for either small or large proj- 
ects in schools of all kinds and sizes. School librar- 
ians and teacher-librarians may want to seek oppor- 
tunity to see the Quill and Scroll material received 
by the newspaper adviser and to explore possibili- 
ties of cooperating on some phase of the project. 


A.L.A. Publications 


The American Public Library Building by 
Wheeler and Githens, out of print for the past two 
years, was reprinted by the A.L.A. and displayed at 
the San Francisco Conference. The reprint is a 
photographic reproduction of the original work 
published by Scribner. It is priced at $7. 

A fourth informal supplement to Mudge’s Guide 
to Reference Books appeared in late July under the 
title, Reference Books of 1944-1946. It offers the 
first listing of foreign reference works published 
during the war years. Compiled by Constance M. 
Winchell, its price is $1.25. 

Books Published in the U. S., 1945, lists signifi- 
cant American contributions to knowledge. This 
is the third of a series which American libraries 
are finding useful as check lists. The price is 50c. 
It was prepared for the A.L.A. International Rela- 
tions Board by Foster M. Palmer, Harvard College 
Library. 
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Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Advance copies of the fourth edition of Fargo’s 
The Library in the School were displayed at the 
San Francisco Conference. The book was published 
August 18. It is completely rewritten in line with 
recommendations of a committee which made a 
study of the book for the A.L.A. Editorial Com- 
mittee two or three years ago. The new edition is 


$4. 
Resolution on UNESCO 


The Council at San Francisco passed a resolution 
supporting UNESCO and asking that the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations give full 
and active support to the UNESCO program for 
public and popular libraries and that the I.F.L.A. 
make such furtherance a major part of its own 
program. 


Western A.L.A. Office 


The Nevada Library Association has proposed 
that the Council instruct the A.L.A. Executive 
Board to establish a western office of the A.L.A. 
to enable the librarians of the West to have easier 
contact with the services provided by the A.L.A. 
Headquarters Office. The Council voted to transmit 
the proposal to the Executive Board for its con- 
sideration and recommendations. The Executive 
Board later appointed a committee to study the 
proposal. 


Tenure for Nonprofessionals 


At San Francisco the Council adopted the state- 
ment of principle of tenure for nonprofessional 
library employees which had been prepared by the 
Board on Personnel Administration. The statement 
is almost identical with the statement for librarians 
which appeared on pages 451-453 of the November 
1946 A.L.A. Bulletin, changes having been made 
only to make the statement conform to nonprofes- 
sional rather than professional status. 


Awards 


The Committee on Awards in San Francisco 
recommended the following A.L.A. awards, which 
the Council approved: 


The Joseph W. Lippincott Award to an individual for 
distinguished service in the profession of librarianship. 

A $500 annual award to a library for distinguished 
contribution to the development of enlightened public 
opinion on an issue of current or continuing importance. 

An annual certificate of award to the library school, in 
the United States or elsewhere, which makes the most 
constructive, original contribution to education for librar- 
ianship. 

An annual certificate of merit to the library extension 
agency, state or national, in the United States or elsewhere, 
which makes the most notable gains in the extension of 
library service. 


(Continued on page 178) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





- coincide with the opening of the opera 
season The H. W. Wilson Company will 
publish on November first METROPOLITAN 
OPERA ANNALS: A CHRONICLE OF ART- 
ISTS AND PERFORMANCES—a 751-page com- 
pendium, the first ever published, of every pro- 
gram of opera presented by the resident company 
at the Metropolitan Opera House from the in- 
augural night, October 22, 1883, through the 1946- 
1947 season. The huge work was compiled by 
William H. Seltsam, founder and secretary of the 
International Record Collectors’ Club, and will be 
published in association with the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. Edward Johnson, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, has con- 
tributed the Introduction. The volume is priced 
at $7. . 

An outstanding feature of the work is the in- 
clusion of photographs (many of them rare and 
hitherto unpublished) of 127 of the Metropolitan’s 
greatest artists of every nationality, shown in the 
costumes of their best known roles. Excerpts from 
the most important newspaper critiques of each 
season, at the close of each chapter, add a fasci- 
nating chronology and commentary. A complete 
and detailed index enables the reader to trace 
readily the casts of all the operas performed at the 
Metropolitan by the official company through the 
years, as well as the careers of hundreds of in- 
dividual performers. 

For libraries and music lovers everywhere the 
publishers believe that METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ANNALS will be one of the most exciting books 
of musical lore, one of the most valuable books of 
reference, ever published. 


Back in Print 


Three Wilson publications which have proved 
their popularity by selling out this summer are now 
being reprinted with minor changes. _ 

SUBJECT HEADINGS: The History and 
Theory of the Subject Approach to Books, by Julia 
Pettee, first printed in 1946. This is the second 
printing. The book consists of an historical account 
of the development of the dictionary catalog, fol- 
lowed by a detailed discussion of the principles 
and practices in assigning: subject headings. There 
is an extensive bibliography. 

PUBLICITY PRIMER by Marie’ D. Loizeaux. 
A second printing of the third (1945) edition of 
this helpful “abc of ‘telling all’ about the public 
library."” Originally published when the author was 
in charge of publicity for a public library, the 
PRIMER was later enlarged to include a section 
on school library publicity and a publicity calendar, 
giving suggestions on library publicity for seasons, 
anniversaries, and holidays. 

LIBRARY MANUAL: A Study-Work Manual 
of Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries, by 
Marie A. Toser. This is the twelfth printing of 
this popular manual for school use, which intro- 
duces the student to library classification, the card 
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catalog, periodical indexes, dictionaries and other 
reference tools, not forgetting that first essential 
of any library, the book itself. Illustrated with 
drawings and numerous facsimile pages, it also has 
exercises and an accompanying folder of quizzes. 


What of Petropolis? 


Certainly the London editors of the twenty- 
fourth edition of the South American Handbook: 
1947 had no advance notice that Petrépolis would 
appear on the front pages of all American news- 
papers in September as the meeting place of the 
Inter-American Defense Conference. In the natural 
course of events they gave the town an interesting 
paragraph under the heading, ‘Excursions near Rio 
de Janiero.”” It states that the town (pop. 46,823) 
is a favored summer hill-resort, 2,800 feet above 
sea level. It is sixty miles from the capital and a 
delightful ride of floral beauty and hill scenery. 
Among other details six hotels are named, of which 
the Quitandinha, the meeting place of the con- 
ference, is listed as number one. 

This handbook of 802 pages devotes the opening 
chapter to the entire area, South and Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and Cuba. A chapter on how to get 
there (from London) with interesting high lights 
on many ports of call is followed by separate chap- 
ters on the twenty-three countries south of the 
Rio Grande. Other chapters cover meat, petroleum, 
banking, insurance, railways, service, etc. 

A detailed index helps the businessman, the re- 
searcher, and the traveler, in fact or fancy, to find 
the answers to virtually all their questions on: 
Where to go, what to see, where to stay, what to 
wear, what it will cost, climate, mountains, rivers, 
history, politics, natural resources, exports, im- 
ports, monetary units, weights and measures, etc., 
etc. 


Wild Flowers 


FLOWERS OF PRAIRIE AND WOODLAND, 
written and illustrated by Edith S. Clements, is 
the latest addition to the charming series of ‘‘Clem- 
ents Flower Books.” In her earlier books, Mrs. 
Clements depicted wild flowers of the Rocky Moun- 
tain states and of the West Coast. Her new book 
is devoted to wild flowers of the East and Middle 
West. The flowers are described in simple, non- 
technical language. There are 24 color plates— 
life-size water-color portraits of the flowers and 
flower families described in the text. 


Thirty-third Edition 


The UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 
should need no introduction on its thirty-third 
birthday. As a repository of the leading inter- 
collegiate debates, panels, discussions, etc., of the 
academic year it has consistently proved its worth. 
The subjects discussed or debated in the 1946-1947 
volume are: U.N.: A World Organization, State- 
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hood for Hawaii, War with Russia, What of Our 
Future, Public Health Legislation and Labor Legis- 
lation, Atomic Energy, Alliance with Great Britain 
and the United States, Our National Labor Policy, 
and Cooperation with Russia. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Clements, Edith S. FLOWERS OF PRAIRIE 
AND WOODLAND. $2.25 (Library price, 
$1.85) 

Loizeaux, M.D. PUBLICITY PRIMER. $1 

Pettee, Julia. SUBJECT HEADINGS: THE 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF THE SUBJECT 
APPROACH TO BOOKS. $2.75. In process 

Phelps, E. M. UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1946-1947. $2.25. In process 

Seltsam, William S. METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ANNALS: 1883-1947. $7 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK: 1947. $1.25 

Toser, Marie A, LIBRARY MANUAL: A 
STuDY-WORK MANUAL ON THE USE 
OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 70c 











Staff News 


Katharine M. Holden has joined the staff of the 
Standard Catalog Series, where she succeeds Bar- 
bara Borden of the EDUCATIONAL FILM 
GUIDE, who has resigned to accept a position in 
the library at Sarah Lawrence. Miss Holden, who 
was made associate editor of the GUIDE the first 
of September, came to The Wilson Company from 
the Larchmont Laboratories of Schenley Distillers, 
where she was librarian from January to May 1947. 
She received her B.S. at Cornell University in 1933. 
She also holds a B.S., 1939, and an M.S., 1943, 
from Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice. In 1936, Miss Holden went to the Yonkers, 
New York, Public Library, where she was succes- 
sively bookmobile librarian, 1936; assistant in the 
circulation department, 1937-1940; head of the 
extension department, 1940-1942; head of the cir- 
culation department, 1942-1943. She was on leave 
from the Yonkers Public Library to be librarian of 
the Mark Twain Junior High School, 1940-1941. 
In 1944-1945 Miss Holden was assistant librarian 
of the National Association of Manufacturers; in 
1946 she was bibliographer for USIBA. 


Price Increases 


The Wilson Company has delayed as long as 
possible in making the price increases necessitated 
by the rising cost of production both in materials 
and labor. Publications and services which now 
have new rates include: 

CATALOG CARDS, 7c a set; 25 coupons, $1.75 
a sheet (coupons purchased at old price will be 
honored until supply is exhausted) 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, $4 a year, beginning 
January 1948. July 1947-June 1948 subscrip- 
tions will be accepted at the old rate of $3 
Yearbooks—all prices $1 more beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1948 

REFERENCE SHELF, $7 a volume (7 numbers), 
$1.50 a number 
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Schedules 


Because of production difficulties and unforeseen 
delays, it has not been possible to adhere strictly 
to publishing schedules in recent months. We are 
making every effort to speed work on our publica- 
tions, but for the time being all announcements of 
publication dates appearing in the lighthouse will 
be tentative. - 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


s 6 
THE CROW’S NEST 


(Continued from page 169) 
years ago the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary published a six-page brochure captioned “The 
Grand Rapids Public Library Is Yours—Use It.” 
This year the library celebrated its 75th anniversary 
and decided it wanted something more than the 
ordinary descriptive booklet. It was also decided 
that professional help was needed. The subject 
coverage and general scheme of contents was pre- 
sented to a local advertising agency. The agency 
dummied the layout, selected the type face, and 
prepared the copy. The pictures, by a commercial 
photographer, were taken one Sunday morning so 
as not to disturb library patrons during regular 
library hours. Original production and printing 
costs for “Here Is Your Library’’ were as follows: 
Artwork 


I I on cs walt waddksdocdcaal SaaO 
Booklet designin Sah eeeks aa 30.00 
IND. Saar e aed Salts a osithin's d 6b ‘e 49.00 
Printing 
5,000 24-page booklets ....:............. 723.28 
Agency Service 
Copywriting and production planning . 50.00 
$887.28 


Because of its relative high cost (17%c), this 
booklet was given a “controlled’’ general distribu 
tion and the library's various mailing lists utilized 
for this purpose. The response to the production 
has been unprecedented. Most frequent request, 
other than for additional copies of the booklet, has 
been for permission to use or reproduce the cover 
picture of the library's ‘open door.” 

Many of the lists mentioned in this issue are 
available in limited quantity upon the request of 
interested persons. 


s 6 
A.L.A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 176) 


A.L.A.’s 75th Anniversary 


The Executive Board has asked President Rice 
and Librarian of Congress Evans to consider per- 
sonally or through a joint committee the possibility 
of a joint celebration of the A.L.A.’s 75th anniver- 
sary in 1951 and the sesquicentennial of the Library 
of Congress in 1950. 


Library History Round Table 
On recommendation of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Divisional Relations, the Council at San Fran- 


cisco appfoved the establishment of an American 
Library History Round Table. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


You Sawe MONEY 







Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 











PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


1300 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 5! 





















THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


57th annual edition 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1947-8 edition—over 1100 pages (no 
advertising) $4.75. Subscribed for by 
many public and university libraries. 
In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the American Library 
Association contains a review which con- 
cludes with the following: 
“The Cyclopedia of Insurance in the 
United States is recommended as a 
source for up-to-date and accurate 
data regarding insurance companies 
and insurance personnel.” 


Definitions of insurance forms of cover- 
age, financial and historical data on insur- 
ance companies, ali kinds, organizations, 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing on 
regulation of insurance business. Mass 
of miscellaneous information. 


Publishers 





| The Index Publishing Co. 
123 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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LIBRARIANS 


ja 
Do you have a complete set 


of the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets? 


Over 60 up to date titles . 
PLUS the extra values of na- 
tion-wide use and recognition. 


Over I] Million Copies In Use 


Write today for free descriptive cata- 
logs plus complete information about 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, subscrip- 
tion offers, and quantity rates. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE INC. 


HOUUAUTUUNAENNSUUAUOU EU TUOAUSNS0UUUUOUOATEAGAGHAOTOOOUOUUOAEGEAOAAOOOOOUUUUEOGGEOOOAAOUUOUUUEEAAAAAAAAOUUOUNAtA 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, New York 


MU 3-4331 











Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 

WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 
A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
536 pages. 

Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
: jé- “CTT RE eee 
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Coming in October aaaaa== 


COMPULSORY FEDERAL 
ARBITRATION OF LABOR 
DISPUTES IN 
BASIC INDUSTRIES 


° The book is a Reference Shelf compilation for the 
1947-48 National University Extension Association de- 
bate proposition. 


Single Copy It's more than that, it is a compilation of interesting 
Price $1.25 material for the public who pays the tremendous cost 
of strikes whoever wins. 


. Generally speaking both Capital and Labor have 
opposed compulsory arbitration, why? 


The best of the a and con arguments are in the 
6 Books $5.10 book. It can be bought most economically on a Ref- 
erence Shelf subscription. Six books for $5.10. 


Compulsory Arbitration in Basic Industries 
Representative American Speeches: 1945-1946 
International Trade: Cooperative or Competitive? 
Free Medical Care 

United Nations or World Government? 


The sixth book, "Should We Let Down the Immigration 
Bars?" is scheduled for November. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
—@ 


950 University Avenue New York 52 
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“Extempore speaking is a form of 
prepared speaking on a selected 
topic in which everything is ready 
for delivery except the exact 
words to be used” 


This definition opens chapter 1 of: 


EXTEMPORE 
SPEAKING: 


A HANDBOOK 


Donald L. Holley 
118p. $1.50 


Everyone has admired the man who 
rises easily to his feet and talks 
fluently and well without notes and ap- 
parently without preparation. Obvi- 
ously he has no notes, but in all prob- 
ability the success of the speech will 
be in direct ratio to the hours or years 
that have been spent in its preparation. 

Extempore speaking pays big divi- 
dends in politics, business and society. 

It is an art that can be learned and 
Mr. Holley takes the reader through the 
necessary steps: qualifications, prepara- 
tion, writing and delivery. It also con- 
tains chapters on coaching and judging 
extempore, and includes a number of 
model speeches that have been de- 
livered in high schools. 


Although slanted at the high school 
speaker and coach, the book will well 
repay study by everyone anxious to 
"make friends and ilsenes people.” 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave New York 52, N. Y. 
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HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Critical descriptions with classified list- 
ings of established schools, universities, 
colleges, associations, foundations, camps. 
30th edition, 1072 pages, 250 illustrations, 
$6.00. ‘As usual provocative and pungent,” 
Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Andover. 


“MAD OR MUDDLED” 


This 196 page introduction to the above, 
separately published at $2.00, explains how 
we got that way as the result of mis- 
information and mis-education, and how 
higher education has come under the con- 
trol of our financial hierarchy. 

“The illumination is so revealing that I 
am no longer muddled,” Franklin Bobbitt, 
U. of Chicago. “Brings mental stimulation 
and many a hearty chuckle.” Frank H. 
Hankins, Smith Coll. ‘Calculated to rock 
the chairs of educators from coast to coast,” 
Boston Herald. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 
168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


“An arresting document and one which 
the parents of any children would do well 
to read and ponder upon,’ Neal O'Hara, 
Boston Herald. ‘Marked by Chestertonian 
provocativeness and Menckenian vigor, by 
simultaneous use of rapier and bludgeon,” 
A. M. Schlesinger, Harvard. 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 
608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00 


“‘A stupendous and devastating critique of Amer- 
ican education,’’ Earnest Hooton, Harvard. ‘‘Rous- 

ing statements have behind them an immense | 
amount of research,’’ E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. “A 
solar book radiating common sense on a world 
doped on humbug,’ Maj-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, 
England. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on education that made 
any sense to me,"’ Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford U. 
“‘One of the first books which I have sat down to 
read from cover to cover,"” W. Lloyd Warner, 
U. of Chicago. ‘‘Challenges every educator to 
rethink his educational functions,’’ — V. Bal- 
lard, Beloit. ‘‘Deeply impressed by the encyclo- 
pedic value,’ John Dewey. 


Usual Library Discount. Circulars and 
Table of Contents on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCING — A new film 


"BOOKS AND PEOPLE; THE WEALTH WITHIN" is a 
new sound film, in color, which shows the 
Alabama Public Library Service Division in action 
and how it helps a county library to get started. 


Groups working for library extension can use 
this film to advantage in gaining support for 
library service for all the people. Full of 
attention-compelling human interest, the film 
shows the advantages of library service and brings 
out the manner in which the state library resources 
are placed at the disposal of the local library and 
of the people of the state. 


The Mississippi Library Commission plans to 
"use the film extensively for the next few months 
in our campaign for State Aid to Public Libraries," 
writes Mrs. Eunice Eley, the Executive Secretary. 


"Books and Peopie" is a 16 mm film, running 
time 14 minutes. Price $110, less 10% discount 
to libraries and educational institutions. 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Now Available - - - 


SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 
RESOURCES, V. 1-4 


After considerable printing delays 
Volumes 3 and 4 of “Special Li- 
brary Resources” are now off the 
press and available for immediate 
delivery. 


Complete description of the hold- 
ings of some 2400 special libraries 
in the United States and Canada 
included in Volumes 1, 2, and 3. 
Arranged geographically by state 
and city. Detailed information 
about special collections and hold- 
ings in specific subjects. 


Exceedingly valuable to all spe- 
cial, college, university, and public 
libraries as well as to the individ- 
ual researcher in locating needed 
material. 


Each volume contains individual 
indices. Volume 4 consists of a 
cumulative index to all three vol- 
umes. Vol. 1 sold separately, Vol. 
2-4 in a set only. 


PLANOGRAPHED. 
Vol. 1, 1941. $ 6.20 
Vol. 2-4, 1946-47 $22.90 


Limited supply. 
Send your order today. 


Special Libraries Association 


31 E. TENTH STREET 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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BRUCE 


Popular Library Items 
NO LASTING HOME 


By Joseph Dever 


Virginia Kirkus says: “Recommended 
as a genuine character study of the 
sacrifices of Ed Creedin for his younger 
brother. . arewarding story that has 
much that is real and human,” By the 
winner of the Yank short story contest. 


$3.00 


PARADISE ALLEY 
By John D. Sheridan 


The story of lovable Anthony Domi- 
can, Dublin schoolmaster, who was de- 


voted to his ideals and to the under- 
privileged children whom he taught. 
$2.75 


SO! YOU WANT TO 
GET MARRIED 


By Dorothy Fremont Grant 


All the answers for the girl who is 
planning to get married and the one 
who has recently been married. Frank, 
sensible, practical yet idealistic, it is 
one of the most readable books on the 
subject ever published. $2.50 


THE ART OF 
HAPPY MARRIAGE 
By James A. Magner 


How to be successful in marriage in so 
far as human prudence, foresight, and 
care can achieve it. By the author of 
the best-selling Personality and Suc- 
cessful Living. $2.75 


WORKING WITH 
ALUMINUM 
By Douglas B. Hobbs 


Twenty-five useful projects to be made 
out of aluminum and specific directions, 
with drawings and photographs, for 
making them. By the author of 
Aluminum. $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1110 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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EVER HEAR THESE ? ? ?'s 
What do you have on pets? 


It doesn’t make any difference if it’s canaries, budgies, 
cats, dogs, fish, monkeys, ow. butterflies, etc. If 
it’s a pet we run stories on it in our 68 page and more 
monthly magazine. Established a & 1934. 


ALL-PETS Magazine $1.75 a year 


18 Forest, Fond du Lac 14, Wisconsin 











“Much in Little" SPECIAL 


on the U. S. Navy |_%225 


Beautifully illustrated from Noah's 
Ark through World War Ii. 
3rd in series-1948 


RUBY LEE ADAMS 219-9th Ave. North 


CHALLENGE! 


want! We specialize in ‘out-of- ne books. Quick, 
efficient service! Reasonable prices! Send us your 
Want List. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 


SPOTLIGHT BOOK CLUB 


141 Broadway, Dept. B New York 6, N. Y. 




























Challenge us to fo- 
= those ‘Hard-to- 
a’ books you 








SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York Ii, 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


uu O30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. oem 


N. Y. 























Revised by the Junior 
DIRECTORY Members Section, Irene 
OF PERSONNEL | Frase, editor. 
vailable in the fal 
IN OHIO Order from 

LIBRARIES M. A. McCRAY 
Warder Public Library 

1947 ed. $1.00 Springfield, Ohio 








periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 21st Street New York 








of est Bow on R 
greatest book in the world 
YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


VERY word in the Bible, including 
ele ge 4 and geographical names, is 
alphabetically with its literal 
Hebrew and Greek, 


ences. Write for Free Circular. 
Buckram, 1,259 pages, $10.00 


At your bookstore or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 10 















CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


Lad 

DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 

We will buy any quantity from {00 to 100,000 books, 

any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 

erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 


ALICAT BOOK sHOP 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. | 





FICTION—OUT-OF-PRINT 
REPLACEMENTS nes ; 
USED BEST SELLERS '2 OFF Seuclabiets 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the | 





SEARCH SERVICE 


NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 


Nation” 








Copy of October 1941 issue 
of “Subscription Books Bul- 
letin; THe Lucius Beese 
Memoria Lisrary, Wake- 


WANTED 








field, Massachusetts. 
aS ae 


Vat 
ith 


ncy, we 


a LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


New York C ity 











9 pee 5 ti VITAL SPEECHES 
O a & PROBLEMS —OF THE DAY— 
UF 35 WEST 42nd STREET 


AUTHENTIC, 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter 


IMPARTIAL CONSTRUCTIVE 


New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 





ature 
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Petropol's 


“Petrépolis (2,800 ft. above sea-level), a favored 
summer hill resort, is reached by . . . a journey 
of 60 miles . . . one time seat of Dom Pedro I 
. floral beauty and hill scenery « population 
46823 « . Golf Chub . . Hotels: Quitandinha, 
Grand, Palace, Central, Magestoso.” 


The Hotel Quitandinha, you'll recall, housed the recent meeting of 
the twenty-one nation Inter-American Defense Conference. President 
Truman addressed the final session. 

The 60 miles of the quotation is the distance from Rio, and the whole 
is an excerpt from “‘Excursions near Rio de Janeiro” found in the 


latest edition of 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK: -1947 





' Maps and charts 
$1.25 


The book is a London import and the new 
edition has just been received. 


The opening chapter is devoted to the.entire 
area, South and Central America, Mexico 
and Cuba. There is a chapter on how to get 
there with interesting highlights on many 
ports of call. Other chapters cover meat, 
petroleum, banking, insurance, railways, air 
service, and separate chapters are devoted 
to twenty-three countries south of the Rio 
Grande. 


The businessman, the researcher and trav- 
eler; in fact or fancy, will find that the book 
answers virtually all their questions: Where 
to go, what to see, where to stay, what to 
wear, what will it cost, also, climate, moun- 
tains, rivers, history, politics, natural re- 
sources, exports, imports, monetary units, 
weights and measures, etc. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 





950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE’ ~ NEW YORK 52, N. Y. © ' 








TIME-TESTED, AIR-TESTED COLLECTION! 


Wilhelm Grimm—3 fairy tales 
Kate Seredy—The Singing Tree 
Lucretia P. Hale—from The Peteckins 


These are five of the twenty-six dramatization: that 
appear in. 


Most readers know Mrs. Watson's earlier collection of radio scripts 
for juveniles, Once Upon A Time, which also contained twenty-six 
radio plays. She is Head of the Children’s Department of the 
Denver Public Library. For some years she has conducted a pro- 
gtam over Station KOA, an NBC affiliate. In her books she offers 
her most successful programs. Many are royalty-free when per- 
the great value of a cooperative radio station. 


ects a tetas Sal iy RR + 
uta eannr ty © 


Sis peaigihaee ine cainaiat'an Ghd -tepeoele 1 ace 
plays. They are fun from the improvised stage, or as read. School 
Classes, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and other groups have enjoyed 
producing them. Third to the Seventh Grade level. 3 
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From “Take a call Topsy”! 
by Elizabeth Hoadley 
(Macrae-Smith) 
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Bargain 


A $7.00 subscription will deliver 
as published the 7 clothbound 
books of the new Reference 
Shelf volume. 


+¢1—REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1946-1947. 

Twenty-five of the year’s 
outstanding addresses plus 
Dr. Baird’s running com- 
ments on the occasion for 
the speech, its delivery and 
effectiveness. 


#2—Economic Alp to Europe. 
This is probably the world’s 
most vital problem. To 
what extent should this 
country aid Europe? Nat- 
urally the Marshall plan 
will be fully discussed pro 
and con. 


The remaining five books will be read- 
able, impartial compilations of diver- 


nd of the problem and end 
couprehetiine billions. 


Single copies $1.50. 


Subscribe Now 


REFERENCE SHELF BOOKS $7 
IN THE NEW VOLUME 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 














ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1941-1947 
edition of the Essay and General Literature 
Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To 
be supplemented by new titles each month. 


ANDERSON, MaxwEtL. Off Broadway 


essays about the theater. 1947 Sloan: 
$2.50 
Brock, E. E. Devotional interpretation 


of familiar hymns. 1947 Revell $1.25 

HACKETT, FRANCIS. On judging books 
in general and in particular. 1947 Day 
$3.50 ° 

HALIFAX, E. F. L. W. 3d viscount. Amer 
ican speeches. 1947 Oxford $5 

HaRING, D. G. ed. Japan's prospect. 194¢ 
Harvard univ. press $4 

Isaacs, H. R. No peace for Asia. 194 
Macmillan $3.50 

JEANNERET-GRis, C. E. When the cath 
drals were white; a journey to the cou: 
try of timid people. 1947 Reynal $3.5 

Jones, R. M. Luminous trail. 1947 Ma 
millan $2 

KNIGHTS, L. C. Explorations; essays i: 
criticism mainly on the literature of th« 
seventeenth century. 1947 Stewart $3 

McMurry, R. E. and Lez, M. = Cultura 
approach; another way in international! 
relations. 1947 Univ. of N.C. pre 
$3.50 

Nixon, H. C. Lower Piedmont count: 
(Amer. folkways) 1946 Duell $3 

PopoLskY, Epwarp. Red miracle; story « 
Soviet medicine. 1947 Beechhurst pres 
$3.50 

ScocGiIn, M. C. ed. Lure of danger; t: 
adventure stories. 1947 Knopf $3 

TINDALL, W. Y. Forces in modern Briti: 
literature, 1855-1946. 1947 Knopf § 

Weis, H. G. Mind at the end of i 
tether and the ha: turning; a dreai 
of life. 1946 Didier pubs. $2.50 

Wuire, Wituiam, bp. Common sens 
theology of Bishop White. 1946 Co 
lumbia univ. press $2.50 

WHITEHEAD, A. N. Essays in science and 


philosophy. .1947 Philosophital Lil 
$4.75 

WHITMAN, Watt. Walt Whitman's back 
ward ; a backward glance o'c: 
travel’'d roads. 1947 Univ. of Penn 
press $5 








_ READERS’ CHOICE 
___OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fif 
have been selected by recognized authorities and 


new books that 
rs’ advisors. 


Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Cataleg or a member of the library 


staff. 
The Readers’ 


Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 


July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BRACE, GERALD WARNER, 1901- 
Garretson chronicle; a novel. 
1947 383p $3 
“Novel of New England in the transition 
from the 19th century to the present, of the 
Garretson family, some of whom were content 
with the past, while others faced courageously 
into the futare. At once a story of love, society, 
and personal fulfillment.” Retail bookseller 


Norton 


CorYN, MAR JORIE, 1894- 
Alone among men. 
1947 313p $3 


“Another in the Napoleonic series intro- 
duced by ‘Goodbye, My Son’ and “The marriage 
of Josephine,’ this is again a. . . blend of 
history, period politics, and character interplay. 
The time is the year of Napoleon’s return from 
Egypt and the fall of the corrupt Directory when 
Napoleon is chiefly concerned with the thought 
of getting home to his Josephine.” Kirkus 


Appleton-Century 


Coxe, GEORGE HARMON, 1901- 
Fashioned for murder. Knopf 1947 
260p $2.50 


“Jerry Nason, photographer, and his at- 

to solve the mysteries that pursue pretty 
1, Linda Courtney, as her picture, in an 
advertisement, sets a trail of vicious happenings 
and murder for him to follow. Aided by private 
detective Sam Duble, Jerry keeps Linda out of 
ttouble, untangles events begun if South Amer- 
ica and clears Linda's name.” Kirkus 


tem 


DUNCAN, THOMAS WILLIAM, 1905- 
Gus the great; a novel. Lippincott 1947 
703p $3.50 


The life-story of Augustus H, Burgoyne, 
’ showman, newspaperman, and pronoter on the 
grand scale. To-Gus Burgoyne, tie tinsel and 
the show inside the tent were always more real 
and important than the world outside it. The 
essential tragedy of his life—that his biggest 
goals and greatest loves remained out of reach 
_or slipped through his hands—seldom occurred 
to him. Time: the early 1900's 


MARSHALL, BRUCE, 1899- 
Vespers in Vienna. 
279p $2.75 
“The setting is Vienna, where the forces 
of occupation are using a nunnery as one of the 
headquarters, There a group of officers and men 
live in close proximity to the sisters, whose life 
proceeds in its usual channels, until even the 
most hardened of the men finds a leaven of 
gentleness and piety making its mark.” Kirkus 
PARRISH, MARY FRANCES. (KENNEDY) 
1908- 
Not now but now. Viking 1947 256p 
256p $2.75 
The author recounts the ‘four appearances 
of Jenny—cool, lovely, egoistic, amoral. The 
novel . . . begins at a modern lawn party, 
where Jenny is ready to walk eut of her home, 
‘free’ at last. Then it goes back to 1938, to 
1847, 1927, and 1882. And finally we realize 
that the chief people in her various ‘incarnations’ 
are all at the lawn party of today.” Retail book- 
seller 
WAKEMAN, FREDERIC, 1909- . 
Saxon charm. Rinehart 1947 343p $2.75 
The story is concerned with Saxon, a the- 
atrical businessman “his easy charm, spoiled, 
sullen brutality, dynamic eclat. When Saxon 
centers his all absorbing attention on Busch, a 
novelist who brings him a first play to produce, 
it is Busch who is stimulated, corrupted by the 
Saxon charm, who loses his creative ability as 
he takes on the Saxon influence. . . Only as 
the Saxon charm—and luck— run out, does 
— come to reafirm his own identity.” 
Kirkus 


Houghton 1947 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


Be__, AUBREY Fitz GERALD, 1882- 
Cervantes. Univ. of Okla. press xxi,256p 
illus $3 


A critical biography written to commemo- 
rate the 400th anniversary of Cervantes’ birth 

“It is aimed primarily . . . at those who, 
knowing him- well, would like to re-evaluate 
him, set the man and his achievement in appro- 
priate relationship to the literary gods and taste? 
of today.” N.Y. Times 
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MANNERS, WILLIAM 
Father and the angels. 
224p $2.75 

Autobiographical account “of a Jewish 
boy's childhood and early manhood in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio—of his relationship with his Rabbi 
father, his mother, sister and s—and of 
their life in a typical Midwestern town.” 
Huntting 


REILLY, MICHAEL F 
Reilly of the White House, by M. F. 
Reilly as told to W. J. Slocum. Simon 
& Schuster 1947 248p front $3 
The story of the man who guarded F.D.R. 
during the war years. Of interest because of its 
anecdotes of contemporary events and of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 
Published in England under the title: | 
was Roosevelt's shadow 
Appeared serially in the “Saturday evening 
post” under the title: I guarded Roosevelt 
Rovere, RICHARD H 
Howe & Hummel; their true and scan- 
dalous history: illus. by Reginald 
Marsh; with an introduction by J. G. 
Wallace. Farrar, Straus 1947 190p illus 
$2.75 
An expansion, and to some extent, a re- 
vised version of four articles which appeared in 
the “Profiles” department of “The New Yorker” 
in November and December 1946 under the 
title: 89 Centre Street 
“The story of the crookedly efficient crimi- 
nal law firm which was one of the features of 
New York in the early years of the century.” 
American news of books 


ADVENTURE 


SCOGGIN, MARGARET CLARA, 1905- comp. 

Lure of danger; true adventure stories 

collected by M. C. Scoggin. Knopf 
1947 374p $3 


Contents: Philosophy of danger, by J: D. 
Craig; Terror of the deep, by H. W. Lanier and 
V. Berge; Story of Michels, by T. Eadie; Lau- 
rentic yields her gold, by E. Ellsberg; Kitchen- 
er’s gold, by C. Courtney; Escape artist and 
master magician, by H. Kellock; On safari, by 
T. J. Waldeck; Cave of the ay 
derson; Elephant, by C. 
rampage, by F. Buck; Buy 
R. L. Ditmars; Cap Ricardo speaks, by C. R. 
Cooper; Great climb, by E. Muller; Summi 
the world: the fight for E , 
man; Knapsack of salvation, 
wiesche 


AMATEUR MOVIES 


GASKILL, ARTHUR L 
Pictorial continuity; how to shoot a movie 
* story, by A. L. Gaskill and D. A. Eng- 
fates photographs ‘and drawings by 


Dutton 1947 
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rs Levine. Duell 1947 149p illus 
3 

This manual shows the amateur camera- 
man how to make an entertaining movie. “Pic. 
torial continuity” means no more or less than 
that coherence which enables te shots on 
a strip of film to flow together like the sentences 
of any good story 


BASEBALL 


SMITH, KEN 
Baseball's Hall of fame. Barnes, A.S 
1947 244p illus $2.75 

“History of the National Hall of Fame 
and Museum, inc., in Cooperstown, New York, 
the site where baseball was originated by Abner 
Doubleday, and where the famous stars of yes- 
—e diamond are celebrated.” Retail book 
selier 


BOOKS AND READING 


JACKSON, HOLBROOK, 1874- 
Reading of books. Scribner 1947 292p 
$3 
The author's concern is less with method 
than with the effect of reading on the life of the 
reader 
Contents: Reader as artist; How to read 
books; Readers and critics; Interaction of author 
and reader; Observation and reading; Listening 
to literature; Getting behind the words; The ego 
and his books; Cult of ambiguity; Writing in 
disguise; Self-seeking in fiction; Books as in- 
— Intellectual comedy; Conclusion ; 
otes 


BUSINESS PRACTICE 


NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION 
Manual of practical office short cuts; 
comp. from ideas sent in by members 
of the National office ent as- 
sociation. McGraw 1947 272p illus 
$3.50 
A collection of 625 practices and proce- 
dures for streamlining ee routine covering 
everyday functions of the modern organization 
This manual supplies details on how to increase 
the effectiveness of departmental operations and 
of executive control from practical hints in filing 
to scientific tests for the selection of personne! 
PLACKARD, DWIGHT HILLIs 
Blueprint for public relations, by D. H. 
Plackard Clifton Blackmon. Mc- 


Graw 1947 355p $3.50 


“This manual on public relations, which 
also includes the practical application of pub- 


licity, has been aS a guide and code 
. for those who are or who plan to be engaged in 
publicity and public-relations work.” Preface 
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GOVERNMENT 


Curtis, CHARLES PELHAM, 1891- 

Lions under the throne; a study of the 
Supreme court of the United States, 
addressed particularly to those laymen 
who know more constitutional law than 
they think they do, and to those law- 
yers who know less. Houghton 1947 
368p $3.50 

A “book about the functions and limita- 
tions of the Supreme Court and its relation to 
our government set-up; and about some of the 
justices who have shaped its most significant 
judgments.” Huntting 

HILL, RusseELL, 1918- 

Struggle for Germany. Harper 1947 260p 
$3 

The author discusses post-war Germany 

which he observed from July 1945 to June 1946. 

“He answers such questions as: what is Amer- 

ica’s policy for Germany, are there any new 

leaders in Germany, how is Communism doing 
in Germany, what is happening in the various 
zones, what are the principles for a good Ger- 
man settlement.” Literary guild 

McMurry, RutH Emiy, 1892- 

Cultural approach; another way in in- 
atlas relations ,by, R. E. Mc- 
Murry and Muna Lee. Univ. of N.C. 
1947 280p $3.50 

is only in comparatively recent years that 
ents have sponsored cultural relations 
s. This book examines the origin and 
development of the programs of ten nations: 

France, Germany, Great Britain, the United 

States, the Soviet Union, Japan, Chile, Argen- 

tina, Brazil, and Mexico 

PATTERSON, CALEB PERRY, 1880- 

Presidential government in the United 
States; the unwritten constitution. 
Univ. of N.C. press 1947 301p $3.75 

“The executive department has accumu- 
lated too much er. Author suggests how it 
ma — ibly controlled.” American news 


Contents: Judicial supremacy; Congres- 
sional supremacy; President as constitutional 


executive; Royal character of the president's. 


powers; Evolution of party government; Presi- 
dent as party leadér; President as political ex- 
ecutive ; President as chief adthinistrator; Presi- 
dent over the judiciary; Readjustment of the 
elation of the president to the congress; Advan- 
tages of the proposal 
WELDON, THOMAS DEWAR 
States and morals; a study in political 
conflicts. McGraw 1947 301p (Whit- 
tlesey house publications) $3 
“Study of political philosophy, scholarly 
im content, yet containing . . . background ma- 
terial to give the novice some measure of a 
well-rounded conception. Statement and discus- 
sion of theories concerning the state as advanced 
by Aristotle, Rousseau and Hegel, advocating 


: 


the organic state: Hobbes, Marx and Locke for 
detailed pro and con discussion of their present 
day application.” Kirkus 


HANDCRAFT 


HUGHES, FREDERICK CLARKE 
Amateur handcraft. Bruce pub. 1947 
127p illus $2.50 


: A pe goon ideas Bona ee Re Esgeaed 
on basis of pu en, esi prac- 
tical construction. The half of the book is 
devoted to wood projects including small toys, 
games, a set of wind chimes, desk objects, and 
small pieces of furniture. The remaining chap- 
ters discuss tin-can projects, the making of elec- 
trical devices and leatherwork 

THOMPSON, ROBERT L 
Leathercraft. Wan Nostrand 1947 140p 
illus $2.40 

A book for the amateur leather craftsman 
describing avariety of leather projects which 
’ can be made in the home, together with the 
materials, tools, operations, and processes neces- 

sary to each 


HOME, HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS 


BAvER, WILLIAM WALDO, 1892- 


Stop annoying your children. 
1947 272p illus $2.75 


Throughout the book—every chapter, al- 
though full of specific problems and advice, con- 
tains basic principles, The beginning problems 
of the very young, the early-school-age child, 
the teen-agers—all with their own individual 
and peculiar problems—are treated in a practical 
manner 

Pace, Dorotuy, 1909- 
Complete home 


Bobbs 


Caxton 


clopedia. 
house 1947 406p $3.95 
Contents: Household 
rating your rooms; Restyling furniture; Acces- 
sories; Sewing for the home; Your walls and 


uipment; Deco- 


floors; Miscel us household repairs; Laun- 
dering; Safety in the home; Pest control; Glos- 
sary; Tables of weights and measures; Index 
STEINCROHN, PETER JOSEPH, 1899- 
What you can do for high blood pressure. 
Doubleday 1947 191p $2.50 
The author directs attention to the symp- 


toms and effects of high blood pressure and lays 
down rules for an adjusted way of life 


SYMONDS, ROBERT WEMYSS, 1889- ° 
Antique furniture of the walnut period, 
by R. W. § and T. H. Orms- 

bee. McBride 1947 144p illus $5 


The history, sarge gg and character- 
istics of the furniture the Stuart, William 
and Mary, amd Queen Anne periods, both in 
England and in the American colonies 








MATHEMATICS 


ANDERSON, RAYMOND WT 
Romping through mathematics; illus. by 
Harry Zarchy. Knopf 1947 152p illus 

$2.50 

A popular account of the development of 
the following mathematical sciences: Arith- 
metic; Algebra; Geometry; Logarithms; Prob- 
abilities; Trigonometry; Analytic geometry; 
Differential calculus; Integral calculus 


NEWSCASTING 


Wuire, Paut WELROSE, 1902- 
News on the air. Harcourt 1947 398p 
front $3.50 
“The business of radio mews reporting in 
its many aspects from a simple news flash to a 
dramatization of an important story. Illustrated 
by examples from scripts.” Publishers’ weekly 


PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


BRYANT, DONALD Cross, 1905- 
Fundamentals of public ing, by 
D. C. Bryant and K. R. Wallace. 
Appleton-Century 1947 580p $3 
An attempt to follow progressively the 
needs of the beginning student by “introducing 
the student to the nature and the implicati ns of 
the study” and by presenting “a minimum of 
sound principle and method for his first 
speeches.” Preface ' 


Contents: First speeches; Psychological 


foundations; ng preparation; Making 
the speech clear; ing the speech interesting ; 
_ Improving delivery ; ing the speech persua- 


sive; Special forms 
HEGARTY, EDWARD J 
How to rum a meeting. McGraw 1947 
222p $2.50 (Whittlesey house publi- 
cations ) 

Problems connected with planning a meet- 
ing, keeping the meeting moving, and handling 
guest speakers are discussed and solutions 
offered. Designed primarily for luncheon clubs 


SOUTH AMERICA 


GREENUP, RUTH (ROBINSON) 

Revolution before breakfast; Argentina, 
1941-1946, by Ruth and Leonard 
Greenup. . Univ. of N.C. 1947 266p 
4 see 

“Four years of working for the Buenos 
_. Aires ‘Herald’ gives the Greenups a chance to 
display a close-scaled picture of Argentina and 

the many aspects of life there. -Confined to a 

low income, they learned the local way of doin 


things. . . In the opportunities that their wor 
afforded, they were able to see behind the 
scenes, and their reporting on the revolutions, 
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litics, the changing moods of the years, 194! 
Oa, tbe ities of those cae is 
human.” 

TAVARES DE SA, HERNANE, 1911- 

The Brazilians; people of tomorrow 
jacket and map by R. M. Chapin, jr 
Day 1947 248p map $3.75 

An analysis of Brazil by a Brazilian wit 

emphasis on the racial heritage and attitudes o! 

the people and on the geography and natur: 

resources of the land 


TRICKS OF THE MIND 


ALLPORT, GORDON WILLARD, 1897. 
Psychology of rumor ,by, G. W. Allport 
rand, Leo Postman. Holt 1947 247; 
illus $2.50 
How rumors and what happens ¢ 
them. The book includes charts, pictures, « 
periments and a guide for the analysis of rumo 
There are listed sixty possible questions | 
which to test what “they say’"—whether the; 
talk about presidential candidates, Negroes « 
Jews, sea monsters, graft in high places, : 
neighborhood scandal 
RHINE, JOSEPH BANKS, 1895- 
Reach of the mind. Sloane 1947 234; 
illus $3.50 
Here is the story of research into the ur 
known powers of the human mind and the ev 
dence for its ability to project itself into ¢! 
future and even to influence physical objects 


TRUE CRIMES 


De La Torre, LILLIAN, 1902- 
Villainy detected. . . Appleton-Centu 
1947 243p $3 

“Being a collection of the most sensation 
true crimes and the most notorious real crimina 
that blotted the mame of Britain in the year: 
1660 to 1800, by various hands. The whole co! 
lected together and embellished with observa 
tions historical, moral and critical." Subtitle 


Ei accounts which include storie: 
of Jack S Swift Nicks, James Maclaine, 
John Ri Captain John Donellan, Mar) 


Blandy, and Catherine Hays. The list of auth: 
include Daniel Defoe, Jonathan Swift, Sir W 2 
ter Scott, Andrew Lang, and Edmund Pears 


UNITED STATES IN FAC! 
AND LEGEND 


CLELAND, ROBERT GLASS, 1885- 
California in our time (1900-1940 
Knopf 1947 320p illus map $4 

Companion volume to the author's “Fro: 
wilderness to empire.” This volume ‘‘cover 
the main trends of the state’s history during th: 
last four decades. Each book .. . is complete 
in itself and may be read without reference ¢: 
the other; but the two f are designed 
provide a complete, well-rounded history of ¢! 
state." Preface is 


- 
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CLOUGH, BENJAMIN CROCKER, 1888- ed. 
American — at work; tall tales 
and folk . Knopf 1947 707p $6 
. Collection of more than two hundred tales, 
few of which have been used in other collet- 
tions, ranging from word-of-mouth tales to short 
stories covering all America 
Contents: American background and 
American myth; Wonders of nature—and some 
others; Good yatns grow bigger; From another 
world; Tall tales of America; America’s men; 
Hardy perennials 


ForBES, ESTHER 
Boston book; photographs by Arthur 
Griffin; text by Esther Forbes. Hough- 
ton 1947 122p illus map $5 
Photographs of historic and contemporary 
scenes of Boston with descriptive text. Includes 
a section of 14 colored plates 


GRANICK, HARRY 
Underneath New York; diagrams by 
P. W. May. Rinehart 1947 211p illus 

maps $3 

“Explores the mysteries beneath New 
York's streets, telling the story of hidden pipes 
and cables, and how they are kept in order. 
There are chapters on the sanitation system, 
steam, gas, electricity, communications, the Fire 
and Police departments, and public transporta- 

tion.” Huntting 


LOOK (PERIODICAL ) 

Central Northwest, by the editors of 
Look, in collaboration with Wallace 
Stegner; a handbook in pictures, maps 
and text for the vacationist, the trav- 
eler and the stay-at-home. .. Hough- 
ton 1947 393p illus maps (Look at 
America) $5 

“One of the Look at America regional vol- 
umes 
Covers one-third of the U.S. in territory— 


the wide open spaces of Kansas, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado 


NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
Ton, D.C. 

Exploring our national parks and monu- 
ments ,by, Devereux Butcher; prepared 
under the auspices of the National 

ks association. Oxford 1947 160p 
illus map $2.75 


A guide book illustrated by photographs 
to the 24 > 8 ge and 38 nature monu- 
ments of the United States, with the following 
features: a description of each park and nature 
monument; information on how to reach each 
area by railroad and motor; information on eat- 
ing places and accommodations of all kinds, 
from hotels to camping grounds, special attrac- 
tions of each park 


? 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE = 


GoopwWIN, HAROLD LELAND, 1914- | 

Feathered cape, by Hal Goodwin. West- 
minister press 1947 188p $2 

“Eighteen year old Jonathan Blaine, escap- 
ing from rg mene on a British man-of-war, 
finds himself involved in the battle between 

Kamehameha and the king of Oahu for a united 

Hawaii. Jonathan's bitter hatred for war and 

bloodshed and the ttue historical background 

make it a title .. . for the older boy.” Wis. bul. 
JUDSON, CLARA (INGRAM) 1879- 

Lost violin; they came from’ Bohemia ; 
illus. by Margaret Bradfield. Hough- 
ton 1947 204p illus $2.25 

“This is the story of another immigrant 
group that came and helped make America. The 
hard-working clean and skillful Bohemians 
brought with them glass-making and cabinet 
working skills and musical ability. This story 
concerns one little family—back in 1892—and 
their difficulties in making their way in Chicago 
as members of a minority group, discriminated 
against even among foreigners.” Kirkus 

HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE 

Born to’ adventure; the story of John 
Charles * Frémont ; "a by Bruce 
Adams. Appleton-Century 1947 230p 
illus $3 

The man “who ma the route to the 

Golden West and governed the new territory of 

California is the hero of this true-to-life biog- 

rilphy for people.” Huntting 

HEADLEY, ELIZABETH 
! With illus. by 


Take a call, To 
Janet Smalley. e-Smith co. 1947 
216p illus $2 
Fifteen-years-old Theodora Baldwin—bet- 
ter known as Topsy—has her heart set on becom- 
ing a ballerina. She quickly discovers, however, 
that dancing is harder—and much less glamor- 
ous—than it looks and that to achieve success in 
her chosen field it is often necessary to sacrifice 
her other interests in order to concentrate on her 
objective ‘ 
OWEN, FRANK, 1893- ed. 
Teen-age sports stories. Lantern press 
1947 239p illus $2.50 . 
Contents: That's my boy, by J. Brondfield; 
Boy meets buoy, by B. J. Chute; Double play, 
by T. Knoles; Courage, by G. Rogers; No trick 
plays, by R, G. ; And the world was beau- 
tiful, by R. G. Carter; Five inning wonder, by 
H. Alexander; The ineligibles, by R. G. Carter ; 
Off the track, by B. J. Chute; Bronze athlete, 
by D. Lorraine; Roper’s up, by S. Payne; New 
boy, by S. Cole; Land torpedo, by P. N. Strong; 
Kid brother, by B. J. Chute 
SHIPPEN, KATHERINE BINNEY a 
Great heritage; illus, by C. B. Falls. 
Junior literary guild and Viking 1947 
230p illus $2.50 . 
Contains the stories of the origin, discovery 
and development of the treasures of the Ameri- 
can earth: furs, timber, tobacco, wheat, corn, 
poy» cattle, fish, gold, coal, iron and steel, oil, 
ruit aye 





WHEELER, OPAL, 1898- 

Robert Schumann, and mascot Ziff; illus. 
by Christine Price. Dutton 1947 167p 
illus music $2.75 

“The author had added the composer R.ob- 
ert Schumann to her list of musical biographies 
for young people. She tells his story from his 
childhood . . . and has added a group of selec- 
tions from his. compositions.” Retail bookseller 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BEIM, JERROLD, 1910- 

Andy and the school bus; illus. by 
Leonard Shortall: Morrow 1947 unp 
illus $2 

“Little Andy was not old enough to go to 
school, but wanted to ride on the school bus 
more than anything else im the world. Then one 
day, he set his chance.” Retail bookseller 

CLYMER, ELEANOR LOWENTON, 1906- 

Trolley car family; illus. by Ursula Koer- 
ing. Junior literary guild and McKay 
1947 256p illus $2 

“A gay family solves its financial prob- 
lems. . . They move into an abandoned trolley 
car which their father had drjven for years. 

Morose Mr Jefferson, next-door milkman (and 

of course the reader) participates in the life of 

the noisy, enterprising family.” Kirkus 
LENSKI, Lots, 1893- 

Judy's journey. Lippincott 1947 212p 
illus map $2.50 

Judy is a fierce-tempered, loyal child, who 
with her family j from the leaky Ala- 
bama sharecropper and follows the crops. 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


VAN Der HAAS, HENRIETTA 
Victorious island; drawings by Gerard 
Hordyk. Harcourt 1947 193p illus $2 
“Tale of a heroic Dutch boy who helped 
the underground on Walcheren Island, and did 
his part in freeing Holland from the Nazis.’ 
Retail bookseller 
TURNER, MINA 
U.S. means us; illus. by Floyd Coe. 
Houghton 1947 32p illus $1.50 
Here is a book for small children on the 
workings of the United States government. !t 
covers the major points only, such as duties of 
the president, and congress stressing how they 
are elected 
WooLLey, CATHERINE 
Two hundred pennies; illus. by Vera 
Neville. Morrow 1947 128p illus $2 
David's adventures in earning the pennic 
to buy a track for the electric train are related 
in this story of a little boy who learned the 
lesson of self-reliance. Some of it was great fun 
but it was not all smooth sailing 
ZIM, HERBERT SPENCER, 1909- 
Goldfish; pictures by Joy Buba. Morrow 
1947 unp illus $2 
Explains all about goldfish —how they 
swim, what they eat, how they breathe and 
answers the questions of young goldfish owners 
Can they hear anything? Where are their ears ’ 
What are their fins for? How do the scales 
grow? 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The 
libraries 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los 


represent the combined standing of each book based on — from the public 
: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 


Moines, Detroit, 


New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto 





Hosson. Gentleman's 
SHELLABARGER. Prince of Foxes 
Yersy. The Vixens 

JANNEY. The Miracle of the Bells 
FREEDMAN. Mgrs. Mike 

Scotr. The Story of Mrs. Murphy 
Mortiey. Knock on any Door 
STEINBECK. The Wayward Bus 
Yersy. The Foxes of Harrow 
Ascu. East River 

Roserts. Lydia Bai 

WAKEMAN. The H ers 


GuTHRIE. 
GOERTZ. 
Sartre. Age of Reason 


Give us our 
WRLLMAN. The Walls of Jericho 

CHILDREN’S Books popular 
Sherwin Bailey; The Little Island, by Mar, 
Practically Perfect, 





in libraries during the month of Au 
et Wise Brown; Dot for Short, by Frieda Friedman: 
by Janet Lambert; Golden Sovereign, by Dorothy Lyons. 


NONFICTION 


GUNTHER. Inside U.S.A. si 
LECOMTE DU Noitjy. Human Destiny .... 
LIEBMAN. Peace-of Mi 

ToyNBEE. A Study of History 

KEITH. Three Came Home 

MACDONALD. The Egg and I 

MARSHALL. Together 

CruM. Behind the Silken Curtain 
LUNDBERG. Modern Woman ............ 
BUDENZ. This is my Story 

Dewey. Cycles 

PYLE. Home Country 

Wyte. An Essay on Morals 

ALLMM, Pam weit OMe 25.8, ,......... 
ATKINSON. Over at Uncle Joe's 

Wyre. Generation of Vipers 

DUNHAM. Man Against Myth 

Wuirte. Report on the 

FISCHER. Why They Behave Like Russians . . 
NORTHRUP. Meeting of East and West ... 


t: Miss Hickory, by Carolyn 





